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y= your family, Waterman’s Ideals are gift obli- Safety 
gations not to be overlooked. From one to another 
among friends, they are given with confidence and Banded 
received with pride. They provide one of the indispen- 8.¢.mm. 
sable tools of every day life, in home, business and study. ae 


There is only one standard of quality—the very highest, — FZ 
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Zi Foil and for which the Waterman Ideal imprint on pen and l ofl 
i ; i barrel is the fullest guarantee. | 


Handsomely mounted or entirely plain; in many sizes from on 


. 3 ; H i i No. 14. 
win" sores Exchanged until satisfactory to the hand that is to use it. "% 3§ 


Booklet on Request. Self-Filling, Regular and Safety Types. Avoid Substitutes. 


Sold Everywhere by the Leading Dealers 


L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York 
Boston Chicago San Francisco Montreal London Paris 
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Self-Pilling Filigree small to large capacity; with gold pen points of every degree. Banded 
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The four subjects reproduced in 
beautiful four leaf art calendar 
painted in a new strong style. 









The calendar pages 
are exact replicas of 
extraordinary paint- 
ings of four beautiful 
girls in graceful poses 
amid seasonable sur- 
roundings. The illus- 
tration Tews gives but 
little idea of the deli- 
cate harmonious blend- 
ing of colors in this 


“Outdoor Girl” picture. 


*‘Swift’s Premium” 

iendar was never 

before so novel and 
attractive. 

Sent to any address for— 
10c in coin or U.S. stamps 
(in Canada 10c extra on 
account of duty), 

Trade-mark end of five 
ift’s Premium” 
margarine cartons, 

Or—Parchment circle in top 
of a jar of “Swift's Prem- 
ium” Sliced Bacon, 

Or—Ten Wool Soap wrap- 
pers, 

Or—Six Maxine Elliott 
Toilet Soap wrappers. 


“Swift’s Premium’’ 


Do not parboil ‘‘Swift’s Premium” Ham before broiling or frying. It will be 
mild flavored and tender if parboiling is omitted. 
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Swift & Company, 4121 Packers’ Avenue, Chicago = 
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“First on My List 


Is John — He Gets Six Pairs of Holeproof” 


“if they show holes before next So the weight of Holeproof has nothing 
whatever to do with the wear they give. 


, 
July he’ll get new ones free.”’ You sacrifice neither s/y/e nor comfort. 
aS HERE Nearly 2,000,000 people now wear 
Hloleproof. That is one reason why we 
can sell Holeproof at the prices of ordi- 
nary hosiery. 


Give with your Christmas presents this 
year a guarantee of service like this: 

Lf any of these stockings or socks show 
holes within six months from the day 
you buy them, we will replace them free. : 

That is the Holeproof guarantee. Get the Christmas Box 

We pay for’our yarn an average of 74c. The genuine Holeproof are sold in your 
per pound. Common yarn sells for 32c. town. Writefor yourdealers’ names. Weship 

But Holeproof yarn is made up of three — where 0 — is near, charges pre- 
very fine strands of long-fibre cotton. P#l@ on receipt of price. . 

That long fibre gives it strength. The ——= — > oe! _ t 
hree-ply means pliabilit — ee 
three-ply Sp y-. Holeproof. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











men’s; of women’s and children’s $2.00 style, 
and up; of infants’, (four pairs), $1.00. Ffelepr pa Seodeeed. 
ove boxes guaranteed for six months. SikGlo Made in all lengths, sizes 











Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England (503) 
olepraot Pasi 
FOR Cp WOMEN AND ICL 
$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of For long wear, fit and 














r r box for three pairs of men’s and colors. 
SILK Holeproof socks; of women’s Write for the illustrat- 
SILK Holeproof stockings, $3.00. Boxes ed book. Ask us fo: name 
of silk guaranteed three months. ‘eee FOR WOMEN of dealer handling them. 
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The Popular Christmas Gift 
For Fifty Years 


PRARNEY & BERRY Skates, with a reputation of over half a 
century, make ideal gifts. Every boy knows he can skate 
faster and play better hockey on them. Every girl knows 


Barney & Berry Skates are less fatiguing and permit 
of more graceful skating. 










Barney & Berry Skates are sold at nearly all hard- 
ware and sporting goods stores. Let us send you our 
illustrated catalogue. It’s complete with information 
on skates and skating. Then you can ask your dealer 
to supply whatever style you may select. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 79 Broad Street 
Springfield, Mass. 
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deck chair, Lavinia 

Pryde looked wist- 
fully at the excited re- 
turning travelers who 
lined the rail of the 
steamer. In her own 
heart there was no 
warmth of anticipation ; 
there would be no one 
on the pier to meet her, 
and the mist - veiled 
points of the city’s tow- 
ering crown signaled her 
no message of friendly 
welcome. 

At last she had come 
to the place where she 
was face to face with her 
loneliness. Often, and 
for intervals of increas- 
ing length during the 
past fifteen years, she 
had succeeded in banish- 
ing it for months at a 
time; yet she could not 
fail to know in her heart 
of hearts that she was 
lonely. 

She had spent her 
blossoming years in 
nursing a much older 
sister, whose plaintive 
helplessness was the 
most binding of tyran- 
nies. When at last Tina 
died, Lavinia found her- 
self with ample income; 
and she would have been 
free to build up a new 
life for herself, had it 
not been for the insistent 
kindliness of her cousins 
and friends. 

‘* Dear Lavinia has 
lived for others all her 
life,’’ they said among 
themselves. ‘‘Now we 
must all unite in giving 
her pleasure, and in keeping 
her from being lonely.’’ 

So Lavinia, all unsuspect- 
ing, began the round of visits 
that they urged upon her. 
Naturally enough, it was to 
the friends who lived nearer 
Vernon Center that she had gone at first. 
But there were two broods of cousins in 
Europe, each member of which was settled 
in a house of her own; and they all found 
Lavinia so lovable that for fifteen years she 
had remained among them—ever welcome, yet 
ever passing along from one visit to another. 
Sometimes, overtaken by the realization that, 
after all, she would be happier in a home of 
her own, she would try to break away from 
the pleasant rounds of visits; but it is hard to 
leave present ease for something untried, and 
her effort always drew forth the protest: 

**But, Lavinia, how could you possibly go 
to live by yourself? Think how lonely you 
would be! ’’ 

Or, when her heart responded to the inevi- 
table tugging felt so strongly by the exile who 
comes of a line of ancestors bred to one soil, 
her entertainers would exclaim: 

**But, Lavinia, why on earth should you 
go home? Every relative you have in the 
world lives on this side—except Joshua !’’ 

That was perfectly true. Yet Lavinia 
sometimes reminded herself that Joshua 
might, under other circumstances, have 
weighed down the scale against all the others, 
since Joshua was her only brother. And it 
was, after all, on Joshua’s account that she 
was at last returning. For Joshua had died, 
and his widow wanted her share of the old 
Pryde estate in the Massachusetts hills. 
Lavinia was coming home to sell the place and 
send her sister-in-law’s share to Wisconsin, 
where Joshua had settled when Lavinia was 
a small girl. 

With Joshua gone, there was no one of her 
father’s family left to her. Lavinia choked a 
little as she went down to her stateroom to 
make herself tidy for the disembarking. 

There was nothing in the day or two that 
followed her arrival in America to dispel her 
sense of loneliness. There was a great deal to 
increase it when she reached the foot-hills of 
her native valley. 

Her heart greeted every familiar landmark ; 
places for years unremembered suddenly be- 
came dear to her. She welcomed all that was 


Gece sunk in her 


unchanged, resented everything that was new 
—especially the new houses past which the 
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THE SMILE OF PLAINTIVE FRIENDLINESS CHANGED INTO ONE OF RADIANT JOY. 


station carriage bore her on the way to the 
Pryde homestead. 

After her first night in the old house, alone 
except for memories and the faint fragrance of 
things long unused, Lavinia forgot the atmos- 
phere of Europe. 

Some of the old neighbors came to call upon 
her; others, she learned, had moved away or 
sold out to newcomers; still others had gone 
to a bourne from which there is no returning. 
Little Joey Crane, whose mother had been one 
of her schoolmates, and who had always called 
her ‘‘aunt,’’ had most astonishingly grown up, 
and now offered to serve her in any capacity, 
from that of attorney to that of carpenter. He 
and his mother could not 
understand Lavinia’s refusal { + 
to stop at their house; butshe \ © 
had done with visiting. i 

It was thetimeof yearwhen 
winter supplies are harvested #2/> 
and gathered, when house %, 
doors close and fires are 
lighted, when families gather * 
round the evening lamp, and 
the word ‘‘home’’ takes on 
new meaning. But there was 
no home fire for Lavinia. On 
the contrary, she was dis- 
mantling the house where generations of 
Prydes had lived and died and left their 
mark; and the task was very difficult. Old 
letters to destroy, old garments to dispose of, 
old keepsakes to burn; some things to pack 
away, some too trivial to keep, yet too precious 
with memories to throw aside—there was a 
heartache and pang for the lonely woman in 
every one of them. She thought she could not 
have gone through her task to the end if it 
had not been for Johnny Bates. 

A slender figure framed in the sunlight of 
the open door, a smile of wide friendliness— 
that was Lavinia’s first impression of Johnny 
Bates. Thereafter the memory of his smile 
always came first when she thought of him, 
even when she knew the sound of his chatter 
and the warmth of his little arms about her 
neck. 

‘*My mother thought maybe you’d like these 
apples to stew for your supper,’’ said he, when 











Lavinia had smiled back at him that first 
morning. ‘‘I’m Johnny Bates.’’ 

Lavinia could be as charming to a Johnny 
Bates as to any one. ‘‘Why, how nice of 
her,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘and how nice of you to 
bring them !’’ 

He emptied his pockets upon the broad 
mahogany of the dining-room table, on which 
already was a litter of Spode and Lowestoft 
china. There were seven apples in the gift, 
hard little windfalls. 

Johnny Bates looked round the room. 
see you’re housecleaning. Can I help?’’ 

‘*Not housecleaning,’’ Lavinia answered. 
‘*T am packing up to go away.’’ 

a) The child looked at her, and 

* she loved the gray of his eyes 

—honest, friendly eyes, just 

such eyes as a son of her own 
might have had. 

**My! You don’t stay very 
> long, do you?’’ 

She smiled at the quaintness 
of the thought, and foresaw 
that his acquaintance would 
be worth while. She was 
one of those fortunate people 
who know how to answer a 
child with thoughts like his 
own. ‘‘No, but I did once,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
used to live here when I was smaller. Now 
I don’t live anywhere. ’’ 

‘“‘Why? Haven’t you any folks?’’ 

‘*Not a single one.’’ 

Lavinia felt suddenly willing to exhibit her 
loneliness to the boy, certain of his sympathy. 

His honest eyes did not waver from hers, 
but slowly his little face became very red; and 
had he not been of so courageous an aspect, 
Lavinia would have felt that his lip might 
have trembled. 

‘*T knew a boy like that once,’’ he said. 
‘*He didn’t have any folks at all—not a single 
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**You can do without 
those when you have a 
mother.’’ He paused, 
then threw in, appar- 
ently as an afterthought, 
‘‘And a father and a 
grandmother. ’’ 

During the succeeding 
days Lavinia heard more 
about Johnny Bates’s 
family. He told her 
about his father, who 
loved him, and gave him 
a little horse, and let 
him use his shotgun, 
and taught him how to 
fish; he told her about 
his grandmother, who 
lent him umbrellas when 
it rained, and who cooked 
gingerbread for him; of 
his mother he chattered 
continuously. 

“She is my own 
mother, ’’ he would say, 
‘‘and she lets me sit on 
her lap just whenever I 
want to.’’ 

**T am glad you want 
to,”’ said Lavinia. ‘‘I 
have known little boys 
who didn’t like to sit on 
laps.’’ 

Johnny’s truthful eyes 
opened wide. ‘‘Huh! 
Not when they were own 
mothers!’’ he scoffed. 
‘*My mother is beauti- 
ful, lots beautifuller than 
anybody else. She looks 
like you. ’’ 

Lavinia’s heart leaped. 
She knew perfectly well 
how to estimate her own 
looks. She knew that 
she was nice-looking, as 
she would have ex- 
pressed it, but that she 
was no beauty. Yet 

Johnny Bates seemed to think 
otherwise. 

‘*She has hair that crinkles 
just like yours,’’ he went on, 
‘‘and she laughs the way you 
laugh, and she has white hands 
like yours. She—she puts her 
arms round me tight as tight when I sit on 
her lap.’’ 

Lavinia’s arms suddenly ached with empti- 
ness. She seated herself in the rocking-chair 
beside the window that faced the sunset. 

**Would you—would you let me put my arms 
round you, tight as tight, Johnny Bates, if 
you were my little boy?’’ she asked. 

Johnny’s face got very red, as it had an 
unexpected way of doing. ‘‘ Uh-huh!’’ he 
said; and before either of them could think 
twice about it, he was on her lap, with her 
arms about him ‘‘tight as tight,’’ and his head 
against her breast, just as if it had belonged 
there. 

Neither of them spoke for a while, until 
presently Johnny Bates sighed, and looked up 
into her face. ‘‘I guess I’m awful heavy.’’ 

Lavinia had been thinking that he was very 
thin and very light. ‘‘ How old are you, Johnny 
Bates ?’’ 

Again he flushed, and seemed to hesitate. 
‘*T--T—I’m about seven,’’ he said. 

She smiled at his manner of answering, and 
questioned him again, although she scarcely 
cared for the answer, but hoped only to keep 
him contented in her arms. ‘‘And when is 
your birthday ?’’ 

He twisted about, and thrust his hand deep 
into the pocket of his little trousers, as he was 
fond of doing. ‘‘It’s Christmas. That’s when 
it is—Christmas. ’’ 

Then he Jaunched forth into a detailed 
account of birthdays that were Christmases, 
so full of infantile delights and allurements 
that Lavinia wondered how seven Christmases 
that were also birthdays could have held so 
much. She even began to doubt the good 
judgment of Johnny’s parents. 

‘*And my father gave me a little horse, and 
it was black and white, and it had a little 
saddle, and I ride it, and that little horse 
knows me, too. And my mother makes pies for 


one in the world. He didn’t like it much. | Christmas, and apple-sauce, and strawberry 
I’ve got a mother and a father, and a grand- | jam, and—and pies, and—and lots of things!’’ 


mother. Oh, I’ve got most everything, I guess! 
We live over there.’ He pointed eastward. 


‘*T suppose you have brothers and sisters, | 


too?’’ 
‘*No, not brothers and sisters,’’ he said. 


‘*And—I suppose you hang up your stock- 
ing?’’ Lavinia suggested. 

There was a pause; then Johnny Bates 
thrust out his thin little leg, which was clad 
warmly enough, but in a brown stocking that 
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even Lavinia’s inexperience recognized as 
faded. He seemed to be inspecting it. 
‘*What stocking?’’ he asked. 


She loved him for it. ‘‘What would your 
mother say if I did?’’ she asked, smiling. 
She saw the boy’s face grow white; he threw 


‘‘Why, your stocking—just hang up your | himself passionately against her breast, sobbing. 


stocking! Don’t you?’’ 
Johnny Bates squirmed down from her lap; 


suddenly it seemed that the subject no longer | him. 


interested him. ‘‘I gaess my mother’ll be 
wanting me home now,’’ he said. 


| mas in London. 


She was back again in a month, looking for 
She had gone bravely enough to New 
York, meaning to sail in time to spend Christ- 
She had refused Mrs. Crane’s 


Hardly a day passed during those weeks of | urgent invitation to spend Thanksgiving with 
her difficult task when the boy did not spend | herself and Joey, because she could not bear 


an hour or two with Lavinia. 
in like a little shadow, in the twilight, and slip 


away again when the lights began to twinkle | 


out from the houses in the village street. For 
a while she accepted him simply, unquestion- 
ing, incurious ; then her interest in the unknown 
mother became roused; she began to ask the 
child more particularly about his home. 

‘Over there,’? he would say, pointing 
vaguely eastward. ‘‘I live over there.’’ Nor 
would he become more precise. 

At last she spoke of him to Joey Crane; 
hitherto she had kept silent about him because 
there was something sweet in the clandestine 
childish love affair, because it all seemed too 
elfin to be submitted to Joey’s materialistic 
common sense. 

‘*Which house belongs to Mr. Bates, Joey?” 
she asked. 

‘*Bates?’’ Mr. Crane repeated. 
no one round here named Bates. ’’ 

‘*My dear boy! Certainly there is a Mr. 
Bates, and a Mrs. Bates, 
too. They are very nice 
people, and they have a 


‘*There’s 


little boy.’’ 
‘*Don’t know ’em!’? 
Joey replied. ‘*How do 


you know they’re nice, 
Aunt Lavinia?’’ 

‘*]T know their little 
boy. He comes to see 
me, and he is a darling. 
So open and truthful, 
such good manners! He 
is always bringing me 
little presents, and he 
says his mother sent 
them—as if she would 
send nuts, and apples, 
and dear, funny little 
bouquets that I know 
Johnny Bates has gath- 
ered himself! And he is 
so simply dressed, too— 
his stockings are faded 
and darned, and his little 
coat—and they have 
everything! It isn’t that 
they couldn’t dress the 
child in any manner of 
gloriousness! And you 
know very well, Joey 
Crane, that when an 
American father and 
mother dress their only 
son like that, they must 
be—must be—really— 
the best sort !’’ 

So she got no more 
information from Mr. 
Crane than from the 
child; but she told herself that if Mr. and Mrs. 
Bates could bave managed to keep so much to 
themselves, and to have such a darling boy, 
she was quite justified in her good opinion of 
them. They must be very nice people indeed! 

Those last days in the old house accentuated 
her loneliness a hundredfold, and would have 
been unbearable had it not been for the boy. 
She was too anxious for his company, too glad 
of his warm little arms and frank kisses, loved 
the straight honesty of his eyes too well, and 
was, withal, too lonely, not to accept his 
friendship in the spirit in which it was offered, 
unquestioningly, joyfully, as a child accepts 
Santa Claus or the fairies or ice-cream. When 
the day caine that the old house was empty, 
except for herself, and Johnny Bates found 
her seated on the piazza steps, waiting for her 
last hour with him, she became painfully con- 
scious of what the child meant to her. 

He had come through the hall from the back 
of the house, and she turned when she heard 
his step behind her, echoing strangely through 
the dismantled rooms. He stood in a doorway, 
as she had first seen him. Apparently he had 
understood the meaning of those empty rooms 
he had passed through; his face was flushed, 
and his hands were very deep in the pockets of 
his little trousers. He bent to one side, so 
that one hand, at least, might reach the utmost 
length downward to find comfort in the hidden 
depths. 

He looked at Lavinia, and Lavinia looked 
back; emotion stirred them both, the lonely 
woman and the child, until Lavinia’s eyes filled 
with tears, and kneeling on the step, she opened 
her arms to him. 

‘**O Johnny Bates! 


her neck, while the warm arms were nearly 
strangling her. ‘‘How I wish you were my 
very own!’’ 
Johnny Bates drew back, and his gray eyes, 
that were such wells of truth, looked into hers. 
‘*You couldn’t take me, could you?’’ he 
asked. He spoke in a tone that Lavinia had 


He would come | 





Johnny Bates!’’ she | 
cried, over the head that was buried against | 








to remain in the village after her own house 
was gone. She had not supposed that Thanks- 
giving would be unlike any other day, but it 
was. Every ‘memory of her youth arose to 
dance in impish glee, derisively, about her. 
Every drop of New England blood in her veins 
warmed unwontedly in honor of the feast—and 
for her there was no feast. 

For a fortnight after Thanksgiving day she 
was utterly miserable, and she was incapable 
of making an effort to deny or hide the fact. 
For the first time in her life she indulged her- 
self in indecision, at last in capriciousness. 
She gave up the idea of sailing, and sent her 
London cousin a letter of apology and a large 
plum pudding; then she capitulated. 

She had never in her life wanted anything so 
much as she now wanted to see Johnny Bates. 
She would go back, and take a house in the 
village; surely people as nice as Mr. and Mrs. 
Bates must be would be generous, would let 
the child come often to see her, perhaps even let 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


“I AM VERY GLAD TO MEET YOU, MY DEAR.” 


him visit her, so that she might have him at her 
own table, and bend over his bed at night. 

Joey Crane met her at the station; and that 
evening she confessed her hopes and plans to 
him and his mother; but she bound them to 
secrecy. It was so foreign to Lavinia Pryde’s 
character to yield to her own impulses that she 
was still a little ashamed of what she was doing. 

She had taken it for granted that she should 
meet the child, somewhere, anywhere; she 
would not have been surprised to see him 
standing in the doorway of Mrs. Crane’s house, 
as he had stood, two months earlier, in her 
own. The surprise came when she did not 
meet him, when he did not come, when he was 
not to be found. 

There was not a family by the name of 
Bates in all that countryside. Joey Crane 
went through the school lists, the voters’ lists, 
the list of taxpayers. Mrs. Crane and Lavinia 
asked every where—of the grocer, the ministers, 
the postmistress. Apparently every name ex- 
cept the one they searched for was to be found 
in that township. ‘There were even some 
Prydes back in the hills—descendants, doubt- 
less, of kinsmen forgotten generations ago by the 
more prosperous Prydes who had been Lavin- 
ia’s forebears. But there was not a Bates. 

‘*He must have been visiting here, Aunt 


Lavinia,’’ Joey Crane said, at last, when they | 
had exhausted every means of finding the child | 


that their ingenuity could devise. 

But Lavinia could not admit it. ‘‘He said 
he lived here, Joey; and those eyes of his held 
nothing but truth.’’ 

‘*Perhaps he was just making believe,’’ said 
Joey’s mother. ‘‘ All little boys make believe. ’’ 

‘*What?’’ said Joey. ‘*Make up a father 
and a mother, and all the rest of it? I’d call 
that a pretty strong imagination, mother. ’’ 

‘*And some little boys have strong imagina- 
tions, my dear,’’ his mother said. ‘*Some| 
children even imagine playmates for themselves | 
when they are lonely. You hada make-believe | 


| dog yourself, Joey.’’ 


Lavinia’s eyes filled with tears, and Joey, 


never heard before in the brave little voice. | muttering something about having to see to 


took a hasty departure from the room. 

Joey’s mother kept her hand on Lavinia’s 
arm until her sobbing became quieter. At last 
she spoke. ‘‘It must all seem so absurd to you, 
Becky, but I e-can’t help it! I l-love—that— 
child. I thought I’d persuade his parents to let 
me live near them, and see him sometimes —’’ 

‘*Has it been as bad as that, Lavinia?’’ 
Joey’s mother asked, almost in a whisper. 

Lavinia only clasped her hand the closer; 
the two sat there, the mother and the childless 
one bereft of a child, in silence and sympathy. 
The mother’s ears caught her son’s voice, 
coming faintly from the back of the house; the 
other’s thoughts caressed the memory of a 
child. Lavinia had not known until now the 
sum of what it was that she wanted; but as the 
days had grown into a week, into two weeks, 
and the search went on—then she knew! She 
had been lonely before; now her loneliness was 
grief as well. Now she would ‘have to face 
bereavement as she once had faced loneliness ; 
and she no longer had the courage to face any- 
thing! 

At last steps and voices came along the hall. 

One voice was the voice of a child. 

Lavinia gasped, and grew very white about 
the lips. 

The door opened. 

A little figure stood there, a thin little figure, 
clad in poor garments that were mended and 
clean, and with an old-fashioned knitted muffler 
wrapped about him, smiling. 

‘*T thought maybe you’d like these apples to 
stew for your supper,’’ said little Johnny 
Bates. ‘*My mother —’’ 

He stopped, and the smile of plaintive friend- 
liness changed into one of radiant joy. La- 
vinia’s arms were opened— Lavinia was on her 
knees — Lavinia was sobbing over Johnny 
Bates, and Johnny Bates was sobbing, too, 
and his arms were almost strangling her. 

‘*Bates?’’ said Mr. Rufus Brown, some time 
later—the Mr. Rufus Brown who was tall and 





the wood that had come from the poor-farm, | 





lean and kindly, and superintendent of the 

poor-farm. ‘‘Bates? He’s no Bates. His 
name’s Pryde. Mother died four years ago. 
Father dead, too. Lived over East Mountain. ’’ 

Lavinia held Johnny Bates closer. The 
boy’s truthful gray eyes did not leave her face. 

‘*Pryde?’’? Joey Crane repeated. ‘‘Perhaps 
some distant cousin! That’s all the better. I 
suppose you’ve no objections to my aunt’s 
adopting the boy, Mr. Brown?’’ 

Mr. Brown looked at Johnny Bates, and 
slapped his hat against his leg. ‘‘We-e-ell, of 
course, that’s up to the selectmen, so to speak ; 
but my wife’s real fond of him. He’s a taking 
kind of youngster, notwithstanding he does tell 
the most awful yarns. ’’ 

“Oh, no, no!’’ said Joey’s mother. ‘‘He 
is only making believe when he—tells things! 
All little boys make believe. ’’ 

Joey Crane smiled at his mother,and Lavinia 
spoke. ‘‘It was only the way you wanted 
things to be, wasn’t it, Johnny Bates?’’ 

And Johnny Bates maintained, ‘‘My mother 
would look like you, anyway !’’ 

Then Joey did some telephoning; and then 
Lavinia asked, ‘‘Oh, may I keep him now?’’ 

Kind Mr. Brown looked at Johnny Bates. 
‘*Well, Johnny Pryde,’’ he asked, ‘‘what do 
you say about it? You know Christmas is 
coming next week, and there’s that big tree 
we’re going to have at the farm, and I over- 
heard Mrs. Brown say something about your 
getting the drumstick of the turkey. Eh?’’ 

Johnny Bates slid down from Lavinia’s 
knees in order to stand up as was fitting when 
announcing so solemn a decision. His lip 
quivered for a moment, and his face got very 
red; one hand reached far down into his trou- 
sers pocket, the other clasped Lavinia’s. He 
spoke ‘as politely as if a careful mother had 
instructed him: 

‘*Yes, I—I know it’s Christmas, Mr. Brown. 
I—I like Mrs. Brown. She’s kind as kind. 
But—you know how it is! You want to stay 


'—with your own folks—when it’s Christmas !’’ 


SbISAN TELLS A STORY 


Gy Fanny Kemble Johnson 2% 


Slime usually wrote stories, but some- 
S lines she just told them, spent them 
like a spendthrift on a lot of schoolgirl 
cousins who came out from the Lexington 
Seminary on Friday evenings and overran 
Uncle John’s old place until Monday morning. 

On this visit there were three of us, and 
Maisie was wasting Saturday afternoon in dig- 
ging out material for her next theme, the sub- 
ject of which happened to be ‘‘The Patron. ’’ 

We were grouped on the floor in front of one 
of the hall bookcases, and Susan had taken 
down ‘*Poems on Several Occasions, by 
Stephen Duck, London, MDCCXXXVII,’’ 
one of which, I remember, was entitled, ‘‘On 
a Screen Work’d in Flowers by Her Royal 
Highness Anne, Princess of Orange.’’ 

‘*Now, though this gentleman, ’’ said Susan, 
‘*numbers among his subscribers the Reverend 
Jonathan Swift and Mr. Alexander Pope, what 
I particularly wish to call your attention to, 
Maisie, is the outpouring of his overfull heart 
to a patron who was no less a personage than 
Queen Caroline herself: 

“Madam. The great Honour Your Majesty has 
done me, in giving me leave to prefix Your Royal 
Name to the following Poems, does not encourage 
me to presume they are worthy to be laid at Your 
Feet on any other account, but only as they are 
an humble Tribute of Duty, offered from a thank- 
ful Heart to a gracious Benefactress.” 

After declaiming the passage, Susan dropped 
the book, and sat gazing through the: a front 
door giggling, and hugging her knees. 

‘*What did that stuff make you think of, 
Susan?’’ demanded Maisie. ‘‘Stop giggling, 
it isn’t becoming to you, and 
tell us the story.’’ 

**All right!’’ cried Susan. oy 
‘*Come here, Cissy, and sit at WE 
my feet, and I’ll tell you and \ 
Anne and Maisie about my 74 
patron. ’’ x 
| ‘I must have been just like 4 

Cissy here,’? musingly con- % 
tinued Susan, at length. 

‘*Why, Susan!’’ we cried, 
| disapprovingly, while Cissy 
beamed. 

‘*Yes, my hair was much 
lighter and untidier then, and I had just 
Cissy’s color, and I hadn’t grown up, inside 
| or out.’? 
| We beamed now, and Cissy’s face fell. 

‘*But I was really very nice,’’ added Susan, 
hastily, ‘‘almost as nice as Cissy.’’ 

Cecilia hitched herself closer at this, and 
| Susan’s arm cuddled her. 

‘*Cissy’s a symbol,’? went on Susan, pen- 
sively. ‘‘I’m petting my beloved lost young 
self. Oh, to go back ten years, to be seventeen, 
to—to have a patron!’’ Her tragic tone dis- 
| appeared in her mirth. 
| Maisie looked a little relieved. ‘‘I thought 
you were never coming to the point,’’ she 
said. 

‘‘That’s precisely the point, Maisie — my 
extreme youth, which made a patron possible. 



















I rather think,’’ continued Susan, ‘‘that I 
exaggerate in calling Mrs. Seal my patron. 
I should rather term her my would-be patron, 
for circumstances blighted her in the bud, and 
she never really flowered as she meant to do. 
Her husband had made money in a mining 
speculation, and was then engaged in booming 
the Natural Bridge property for summer cot-, 
tages. He built one himself to show his faith 
in his scheme—that big stone place the Starks 
own now. 

**T used to drive round a lot with Uncle 
John when I was like Cis here. I would 
hold the reins while he made his calls. That 
is how I chanced to be along the day we ran 
into a church fair on the hotel lawn at the 
Bridge. It was then and there that I had my 
first experience of Mrs. Billy Seal. She was 
rather stout, with nondescript features and 
coloring, and I should never have noticed her 
except for her expensively embroidered pink 
linen gown and her air of importance. She 
moved about, with a crowd of hotel guests after 
her, all of whom were patronizing the church 
people, and talking loudly of their private 
affairs. 

‘*Presently they grouped about little Mrs. 
Patterson’s table. I had known her all my 
life, and it made me indignant to see them 
patronizing her. But she simply encouraged 
them in it, and they were being quite shame- 
lessly hilarious over the speeches I knew she 
was making, when all at once she discovered 
me, and began to beckon vigorously. I smiled, 
shook my head, and looked away; but it was 
useless. She was detaching 
herself from the ice-cream; 
she was detaching Mrs. Seal 
from her friends; she was 
introducing me to Mrs. Seal 
as our little authoress, and our 
neighborhood pet, and our 
good Doctor Boyd’s niece. 

**Tt’s funny now, ’’ admitted 
Susan, chuckling, ‘‘ but it 
wasn’t then. Mrs. Seal began 
to gush. It was like having 
maple-sirup poured over your 
self-respect. She confided to 
me that she belonged to literary clubs and had 
written things herself, and said I must bring 
my things over for her to read. Mr. Seal 
knew so many influential people. No doubt 
there were editors among them, or people who 
knew editors, and perhaps they could launch 
me. She had heard of me as a genius, and I 
must just ride over any time, and go right up 
on the porch and tell the man who opened the 
door to show me to the library, and there I 
would find all the newest books and the latest 
magazines, and I could write there in the most 
beautiful quiet, and wouldn’t I go up there 
now and rest. 

‘**¢Thank you,’ I said, in the voice of a 
polite poker, while Mrs. Patterson clasped her 
hands at her belt, and hugged herself over the 
success of her inspiration. ‘It just came home 
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to me,’ she explained later, ‘that 
a wealthy, cultured woman like 
Mrs. Seal might do so much for 
our little country floweret.’’”" 

‘*Honest, Susan,’’ cried Maisie, 
‘*now was there, in this century, 
ever a real person who talked like 
that?’’ 

‘*That!*”? echoed Susan. ‘‘That 
is nothing ! But to get on to Uncle 
John, who climbed up into the 
buggy at this juncture. 

** ¢ And here is our dear doctor,’ 
said Mrs. Seal, who had called him 
in several times for her children. 
‘I’ve been having the most de- 
lightful chat with your niece,’ 
patting my rigid arm benevolently, 
‘and we find that we are congenial. 
She is going to bring me her y 
things to read, and I am going to Ge 
get them printed if they are as 
good as I know they are, and she 
is to come and read and write in 
my library, where she can be 
quite undisturbed by the hum of 
your busy farm life.’ 

‘*She stopped for breath. Uncle 
John looked from her to me, and 
from me to that dear simpleton, 
Mrs. Patterson, and his grizzled 
face wrinkled into a grin of com- 
prehension. He flicked a fly from 
old Bess’s ear before he inquired, 
in his professional manner, ‘ Fred- 
die had any more feverish nights, 
Mrs. Seal?” 

‘*That set her off on Freddie, 
until one of her friends signaled 
her frantically, and she tore 
herself away. Mrs. Patterson followed rap- 
turously. The girl who had signaled glanced 
toward us. ‘Blue china?’ I heard her ask. 
Mrs. Seal shrugged her plump shoulders. 

***No, dear,’ she replied, in an audible 
whisper, ‘bluestocking this time. We have a 
young genius in our midst.’ 

‘**Oh, you poor thing!’ cried the girl. She 
apparently imparted this information to the 
others, for they all looked toward me, as if 
amused, and moved to the kodak booth.’’ 

‘“‘Did you feel like murdering Mrs. Seal, 
Susan ?’’ I asked. 

**Didn’t I1?’’ cried Susan, reminiscently. 

‘* Even when you were writing in her 
library ?’’ inquired Maisie. 

‘“*That woman,’’ said Susan, ignoring Mai- 
sie’s insult, ‘‘nightmared me. I couldn’t go 
riding, or stop at the post-office, or go down 
under the Bridge, that she did not turn up. 
She took to coming to our church, and patron- 
izing the young divinity student who officiated 
that summer; and every time she came near 
me she patted my arm and gushed. 

**And if I ever get a story printed,’ I 
wailed to Uncle John, ‘she’ll go round giving 
herself the credit.’ 

“Uncle John twinkled at me. ‘Why not 
ask Mrs. Seal to tea, Susie?’ 

‘*He said it so quietly that at first I stared 
at him like a goose. Then I hugged him. 

‘¢ <6 will, I will!’ I cried. 

‘¢ *You see,’ said Uncle John, ‘she’s never 
thought it worth her while to come to your 
house, but has always assumed it very much 
worth your while to come to hers.’ 

‘¢ ¢J?]] show her!’ I murmured, vindictively. 

** ‘No, no,’ said Uncle John. ‘You continue 
in the réle of a shy little country floweret, and 
let mother do the showing. And mind, nota 
word to her, either, except to ask if you may 
invite the lady.’ 

‘* *T see, I see!’ I cried. ‘I see it all!’ 

‘Only it may not work,’ Uncle John 
warned me. 

‘* *T¢ would work with an idiot, Uncle John,’ 
Isaid. For grandmother— you remember 
grandmother, girls?’’ said Susan, appealingly. 

‘““Of course we remember 
her!’’ we replied, in an indig- 
nant breath. ‘‘She was beau- 
tiful.’’ 

‘**But you couldn’t appre- 
ciate her,’’ sighed Susan, 
‘such babies of ten and twelve 
as you were when she died. 
All lady,’’ said Susan, ‘‘loaf- 
giver, love-giver, giver of 
every good such hearts as hers 
store up against human need 
—that was grandmother. ’’ 

We were quite silent; I, 
for one, could see grandmother as she used to 
sit knitting on the porch after a slowly creep- 
ing cataract had circumscribed her many 
activities. I saw once more the sweet patience 
of her face and the soft, vague look of her 
eyes, as I rushed to her across the porch with 
some message, perhaps. 

** And, ’’ Maisie said, as if going on with my 
vision, ‘‘how prettily her hair waved beneath 
her delightful lace cap, Anne, and how grace- 
fully her old black dresses used to fold and 
fall from under that little lavender silk work 
apron.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Susan took us up, ‘‘she was sitting 
out there, looking just as you girls remember 
her, the day I dropped on the porch step and 
put my arm on her knees and said, ‘Granny, 
may I have a Mrs. Seal over to tea some day ?’ 





MERRY* 














E should all be better Christians if we 
W were merrier Christians—throughout 

the year, not merely on Christmas 
day. Despondency, gloom, dulness, worry, 
bad temper, churlishness, sullenness—there is 
a well-nigh innumerable host of enemies more 
threatening to our Christianity than levity, 
the clownish cousin to merriment. People 
may be merry without being flippant, light- 
hearted without making light af serious mat- 
ters, pleasure-loving without losing their souls 
to pleasure. 

And how much simple pleasure Christmas 
brings to the people of this land! In how 
many cottages and mansions are people doing 
on Christmas day just what we are doing, 
and getting the same warmth of happiness 
from it! We have dressed the tree; we have 
hung up the stockings; we have ranged the 
family’s presents upon the chairs; and we 
wake in the morning to the shout, ‘‘Merry 
Christmas!’? The church-bells chime in lively 
cadences; the children exclaim over their gifts 
and rush to bestow their jubilant, grateful 
caresses; we laugh and our eyes twinkle; we 
hear our laughter echoed, and catch the glint 
of responsive twinkling eyes. On other days 
we may be silent, preoccupied, or grumpy, 





CHRISTMAS! 


but not on Christmas. On that day we have 
a special pleasure in showing that some people 
are very dear to us; and we have an extra 
pleasure if they show that we are dear to 
them. 

And what we are doing and feeling in our 
little house, the neighbors are doing and feel- 
ing in their big or little houses; and on 
Christmas day the neighborhood stretches 
across the whole country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. In all the churches of the 
neighborhood, in countless homes of the neigh- 
borhood, the story of Christ’s birth is read, 
and children listen starry-eyed. For it is the 
sweetest story that ever has been or ever will 
be told. 

On every Christmas there is a new birth of 
love in human hearts. Every Christmas 
cements families together with a firmer affec- 
tion; every Christmas draws more persons 
within the range of each individual’s interest 
and sympathy. Ever widening should be the 
circle of our Christmas cheer and fellowship. 
And if through adversity or tragedy the circle 
narrows or is broke:., Christmas, by the very 
associations that make it now saddest of days, 
remains the anniversary that loving hearts 
most cherish and would be the last to forget. 


a — 


sosthat she could get her hat on 
straight, and she said, gazing at 
me in the mirror rather oddly, 
*You will come and see me now, 
won’t you?’ 

‘*And I replied, like a girl and 
not likea poker, ‘I certainly will.’ 

‘*Grandmother joined us in the 
hall with a small basket. 

‘**T put the children up some 
rusks,’ she said, ‘but the little 
blue plate they are on is for you 
to keep as a souvenir of your first 
visit to us. You must bring the 
children next time.’ And grand- 
mother kissed Mrs. Billy Seal! 

‘*When I returned from seeing 
them off, she was still sitting on 
the porch, and there was perfect 
sincerity in her voice as she com- 
mented, ‘That is a very sweet 
young woman, Susie.’ 

‘**Granny,’ I asked, after a 
thoughtful silence, ‘you didn’t— 
did you give Mrs. Seal a Canton 
plate?’ 

‘* Ves,’ said grandmother, and 
asked, innocently, ‘Why, Susie?’ 

***Oh, nothing,’ but my tone 
must have betrayed disproportion- 
ate satisfaction, for she said at 
once, ‘Susan, what have you and 
John been up to?’ 

‘*Everything had to come out,’’ 
said Susan, ‘‘when grandmother 
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‘*¢A friend of yours, Susie?’ asked grand- 
mother. ‘Why, certainly, my child.’ 

‘*t ‘She’s not exactly a friend. I’ve just met 
her here and there this summer. She’s had 
uncle in to see her little boy several times. 
He suggested having her. It’s this way,’ I 
went on, answering the question in grand- 
mother’s face as plausibly as possible. ‘Her 
husband made a lot of money a few years ago, 
and they have a big new house on the pine 
hill behind the hotels, and I suppose it’s filled 
with new and expensive things; but at present 
she has a craze for old furniture and china, 
and is going round buying up spinning-wheels 
and clocks and soup tureens. So we thought, 
you see, granny, that it would be friendly to 
let her see some really good old things. I’m 
sure she’s been cheating herself dreadfully.’ 

**Grandmother appeared satisfied, and took 
up her knitting again—a long pink scarf for 
me, it was. ‘And won’t you get Miss Lizzie 
to make beat biscuit and egg- bread for us, 
granny?’ I said. Have you forgotten Miss 
Lizzie, girls?’’ 

**Not a bit,’’ we chorused. 

‘*Well, if you remember, extra people used 
to make her very cross; but grandmother 
agreed to manage the beat biscuit and egg- 
bread, and asked me for further orders. 

**¢And,’ I rushed on, ‘thin, crumbly slices 
from your oldest ham, and iced tea with lemon 
slices, and rusk-rolls with heaps of currants 
in them, and the tall glass bow] full of sugared 
peaches, and that old battered silver bow] full 
of tea-roses, and, granny, may I make the 
salad, and set the table myself, and use any- 
thing ?’ 

‘**¢Of course you may, Susie,’ answered 
grandmother, a trifle absently. ‘Will Thurs- 
day suit?’ ’’ 

‘*And she came?’’ asked Cissy. 

‘‘Oh, she came, fast enough. I had slipped 
artful hints of old china to be seen into my note 
of invitation. We looked less prosperous then. 
Ten years ago, we needed new fences, new 
porch railings and new paint, let me tell you; 
and the rose-bushes grew tall as trees, and the 
box hedges looked like rows of raggedy men. 
.., 2 was out on the step to meet 

> her, and I caught her tolerant 
look round at our shabbiness. 
She met me, gushing as usual, 
and, as usual, I turned toa 
polite poker. 

‘*¢Grandmother is in the 
hall,’ I said, stiffly, and 
showed the way. 

‘*Grandmother stood gra- 
ciously expectant against a 
background of polished curv- 
ing stair rail and gilt-framed 
family portraits hung flat on a 
faded gray wall. She came forward as we 
entered, and her soft old silk reminded you of 
Herrick’s lines—you remember them, Cissy ?— 

how sweetly flows 
That liquefaction of her clothes.” 

**T know, ’’ said Cissy, dreamily. 

‘*And her camel’s-hair shawl all covered 
with arabesques of dull rose and lilac, —that 
flowed, too,—and, oh, the sweet kindness of 
her face as she took Mrs. Seal’s hand in hers, 
as if protecting her from something. 

‘**T am very glad to meet you, my dear,’ 
she said, in her sincere, cordial way. ‘Susie 
tells me that you have a little boy. I must 
hear about him. Shall we sit in the hall to 
get this cool breeze? Susie will get us another 
rocker.’ 

‘**T*ll sit here in the door,’ I said. And 








I sat there in the door and beheld a miracle, | 
nothing less, it seemed to me. For I watched | 
the noisy, pretentious, expensive Mrs. Seal | 
being transformed moment by moment into a 
pleasant young matron, rather subdued than 
otherwise, who talked unaffectedly of her 
children to a genuinely interested old lady. 

‘I actually found myself liking her, 
almost, ’’ said Susan. 

‘*The children lasted as a topic until uncle 
came home, and we went in to tea. And,’’ 
boasted Susan, ‘‘it was a success, that tea. 
She had never tasted real beat biscuit before, 
and I am quite sure she had never before had 
tea at a table set entirely with blue china 
that had come from Canton in a sailing-vessel 
more than one hundred years before. We were 
poor, ’’ said Susan, ‘‘goodness knows we were 
poor enough, with Uncle John letting the farm 
run itself while he doctored people who hardly 
ever paid him; but our grandfathers hadn’t 
been poor, and we did have a dear old home 
full of lovely old things. I’d fussed over them 
sometimes, as crude little girls will, and had 
longed for brass beds and white dressing- 
tables; but now I was glad there wasn’t a 
single new thing in the house. 

‘*We sat in the library in the summer then, 
just as we do now, while the evening sun gets 
off the porch; so when we rose from the table 
I pushed back the folding doors. Mrs. Seal 
looked round, taking in everything, and her 
gaze paused on grandfather’s desk and chair 
in the square bay alcove. I always kept flow- 
ers on the desk, and I had a bowl of roses 
there, and the wind was blowing streamers 
of clematis through the open windows. 

‘* “This is Susie’s corner, ’ said grandmother, 
drawing her toward the aleove. ‘You can see 
the Peaks of Otter from here.’ 

‘*The strange, new, subdued Mrs. Seal looked 
obediently from the window, then turned to 
me with something very like an apology. 

***T don’t wonder at your preferring this 
lovely place to write in,’ she said, quite nicely. 

‘**T like it because it’s where grandfather 
used to sit,’ I said—nicely, too, I hope. 

‘She walked about the room, looking at 
grandfather’s rows of old dark books, and found 
out for herself those darling tiny many-vol- 
umed editions of Moore and Byron and Scott, 
little red and brown morocco morsels sprinkled 
with wee gilt flowers. But what really finished 
her was a small photograph that fell from 
between the leaves of an old album in which | 
grandmother was searching for a quite different 
picture. The card fell face down, and Mrs. 
Seal as she picked it up, glanced at an inscrip- 
tion that ran: 

“For Miss Lucy Susan Boyd, from her devoted 
admirer, and old friend, 

Lexington, 1867. R. E. Lee. 
She turned the card and exclaimed, in an 
awed tone, “Why, this is General Lee!’ 

‘* *Why, yes,’ said grandmother, ‘he was a | 
great friend of my husband’s, and very fond | 
of Susie’s dear mother. I recollect now that) 
he had this photograph taken especially for 
Lucy and her young friend, Alice Page. He | 
was always kind to young people. I am glad 
we came across this, for it’s one of the things 
Susie should have,’ and she handed it to me. 

‘*T had meant to give Mrs. Seal a glimpse 
of many treasures, but I instinctively felt that 
anything else now would be in the nature of 
an anticlimax. So, as the sun had gone down, 
we went to the porch, and talked until Uncle 
John, who was to drive our guest home, 
brought the buggy round. 

**T took Mrs. Seal to grandmother’s room, 








**What didn’t she say? I feel 

crumpled up every time I think 

of that lecture. She said, among other 

things, why, if I considered it vulgar of Mrs. 

Billy to be condescending to me because she 

had money, was it less vulgar of me to plot 

her discomfiture with Canton plates and first 

editions, which merely signified that my grand- 
father had had money ?’’ 

**T suppose, ’’ said Maisie, ‘‘you never dared 
let her know that she, her dear self, was the 
most valuable ingredient of your plot?’’ 

‘*T should say not. I don’t know what she 
would have said to me then. She admitted 
that no doubt, owing to Mrs. Patterson’s in- 
eptitudes, Mrs. Billy Seal had gone at me from 
the wrong point of view; but that it had been 
my privilege to assist her to the right point of 
view; instead of which I had evidently and 
unkindly left her quite in the dark. In fine,’’ 
cried Susan, ‘‘it turned out to be mostly my 
fault, and I had been guilty of the worst dis- 
courtesy in the world, for I had invited a guest 
to my home for the express purpose of ma- 
king her feel foolish and uncomfortable. But 
grandmother said, too, that you usually got 
of people what you seemed by your actions to 
expect of them, and that if Mrs. Billy had been 
treating me in that ridiculous manner, some- 
thing in me must have invited and encouraged 
her. ‘She expected you to act like a goose, and 
you expected her to act like a fool; and from 
what you tell me,’ concluded grandmother, 
‘you two seem to have justified each other’s 
expectations. I’m sure,’ she added, wonder- 
ingly, ‘that I saw nothing the most sensitive 
girl could have objected to during her visit.’ 

‘*And, girls,’’ said Susan, ‘‘as a moral to 
this tale, I will say to you that what grand- 
mother said is true, and did me lots of good 
as I grew older and got more sense. Oh,’’ 
she jumped up, ‘‘how you startled me, Uncle 
John!’’ 

He had come in through the back door so 
quietly that Susan had not heard him. Now 
he came forward, and the familiar slow grin 
wrinkled his dear, grizzled face. 

‘“‘We got a dressing down that time, hey, 
Susie?’’ he said, as he gathered us all into his 
big arms and faced us toward the sound of the 
tea-bell. 

But Maisie hung back, and pulled Susan with 
her. 

‘*T know the moral’s a good one, Susan,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and I expect to use it a lot when 
I get older and have more sense; but just 
now what I wish to know is, did the plot 
work ?”’ “e 

Susan’s dark eyes twinkled responsively and 
wickedly. 

‘*Did the plot work? Now, Maisie Morris, 


|do you suppose Mrs. Billy Seal would dare 


patronize a girl whose grandmother gave away 
blue Canton plates in that casual manner ?’’ 

‘*What I want to know,’’ said Cissy, ‘‘is, 
did you two ever get to be friends ?’’ 

‘*Not exactly; but I did ride over several 
| times, and she read me her club essays; and 
she was always coming over to see grand- 
mother. They got to be friends.’’ 

‘*What ever became of her?’’ I asked. 

Here Uncle John evinced exasperation. 
‘**Am I to have my coffee poured or am I to 
listen to a biography of Mrs. Seal?’’ he 
demanded. 

‘*He shall have his coffee poured!’’ cried 
Susan, promptly. ‘‘That’s the bother,’’ she 
added, slipping into her seat, ‘‘of telling these 
girls anything, uncle. They’re such insatiable 
gossips. If I mention the slightest little inci- 
dent of my interesting past, they must turn 
my brain inside out for everything that led up 
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to it and everything that grew out of it before|a speechless reserve during the entire meal. 


they are measurably satisfied and silenced. ’’ 


That happened, too, to be the only way in 


She shot mischievous glances at us as she| which we could do complete justice to the home 
delivered this tirade; but we chose to maintain | cooking. 





IFTY years ago the 
wagon road from 


Mooresville to Redstone —— an 


ran up through the valley 


of the Redstone River just Try Tarn Chapters 
Chapter One 


as it does to-day. The Red- 
stone was not much of a 
river, even in those days; 
but it watered a fertile valley; and at 
the village of Redstone, nine miles from 
Mooresville, which was the county seat, it 
swept down a steep declivity forty feet in 
height. 

Along this road the Redstone stage was mov- 
ing, homeward bound, on a certain afternoon 
in August, 1857. The Redstone stage was a 
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abstainer, and stay home 
and take care of my dear 
wife and child.’”’ 

But the stage - driver 
sniffed unbelievingly. 
‘I’ve heard that story 
too often. When ye git 
good and sober, and have 

been home two months without a drop 

of whisky under your skin, then tell 
me ye’ve sworn off for good, and maybe I’ll 
believe ye.’’ 

The half-intoxicated man continued to pro- 
test, but the driver paid little heed to him. 
By and by his chin dropped on his breast, and 
he fell asleep. Not until an hour later, when 


plain, two-seated box wagon, somewhat rickety | the stage stopped to rest the horses midway of 
from long use, drawn by a pair of roan horses, | the long hill that led up to the Redstone flats, 


not ill-kept, but plainly unambitious. That 
Hamilton Polley, the driver, concurred in the 
belief that they were unambitious was quite 
apparent. For his ‘‘Gittup, Joe! Gittup, 
Jinny!’’ could be heard almost contin- 
ually above the rattle of his wagon. 

He had only one passenger with him 
this afternoon, a man about thirty-five 
years old, handsome of face, rather below 
medium height, but well and gracefully 
built. His clothes were cheap and a trifle 
soiled, but they fitted him well, and his 
white shirt and collar and flowing black 
tie marked him as a person of some refine- 
ment. It was apparent that he had been 
drinking. His face would have disclosed 
that fact had not his voice and articula- 
tion betrayed him. Not that he was 
drunk; when Richard Bolton was drunk, 
his instinctive sense of propriety caused 
him to retire from the public eye. When 
he was partly in his cups, as on this 
particular day, he was simply affable and 
confidential. He was telling the stage- 
driver about a span of black horses he 
had seen up in Bradford County that 
would make a splendid team to draw the 
Redstone stage. 

‘Only thing I have against ’em,’’ 
he said, ‘‘is that they’re black. I have 
no faney for black horses. They remind 
me too much of black Republicans. ’’ 

**Eh! I’m a black Republican my- 
self,’’ responded the driver. ‘‘What’s 
more, you ain’t got no call to speak ill 
of nobody. ’’ 

‘*Excuse me, Hamilton. I should have 
inquired’ as to your politics before speak- 
ing my mind so plainly. I have nothing 
against you personally, and I admire 
your great leader, Fremont. But, being of 
aristocratic lineage myself—you know I have 
blue blood in my veins, Hamilton ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know nothin’ about it; but if ye 
have, it ain’t kept ye from makin’ a con- 
summed fool of yourself.’’ 

‘‘Why, Hamilton, that’s a remarkable opin- 
ion. What do you mean?’’ 

‘*T mean that any man who’ll go off for 
weeks and months at a time, and leave his 
family to shift for themselves, is a low-down 
good-for-nothing. ’’ 

‘*But, my dear man, you misjudge me. I 
have been unable to find work at my trade in 
Redstone. I was obliged to seek it elsewhere. 
I found it necessary to accept a situation in a 
livery-stable. However, fortune has of late 
smiled upon me, and I am returning to my 
home and family with an abundance. ’’ 

‘*T see ye’ve got a lot of truck here. Good- 
ness knows where ye got it. Stole it, maybe, 
the way you did them hoss-blankets of mine. 
I hope to gracious the next feller you steal 
from won’t be so kind-hearted as I was, and 
keep ye out of jail for your family’s sake. 
Gittup there, Joe! Stir yourself, Jinny!’’ 

When the horses had started into a gentle 
trot at the touch of the driver’s whip, the 
accused man undertook the 
task of defending himself. 

‘*Tt is true,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
in an unguarded moment, my 
brain being somewhat con- 
fused by alcohol, I mistook -2ig 
your blankets fora pairof my 4%; 
own —’ 

-havea tie Dick, and you 
know it! You ain’t had a 
pair of blankets of your own 
in ten year. I tell ye a man 
can’t wrastle with John Bar- 
leycorn year in and year out 
the way you’ve been doin’, and have any 
sense left of what’s right and wrong. If ye 
don’t stop it, you’re a gone goose, sure as 
your name’s Dick Bolton!’’ 

The passenger turned to his companion with 
a sudden burst of half-maudlin confidence: 

‘*Let me tell you something, Hamilton. I’ve 
taken my last drink. I took it at the Depot 
Hotel fifteen minutes before I started with 
you. Henceforth I intend to be a total 














did Bolton awake. When he straightened 
himself up and spoke, his eyes were clearer, 
and his tongue less thick. He was recovering 
from the immediate effect of his last potations. 
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horses; the stage started on, and father and 
son were alone together. 

**I’m so glad you’ve come home again, 
father !’’ said the boy. 

**T thought. it was time, laddie. Has little 
mother been sick ?’’ 

‘*It’s just worrying about you since she got 
your letter. She’ll be awfully glad to see you, 
and to see you —’’ 

The boy paused suddenly, and his pale face 
flushed with evident embarrassment. 

‘Say it, my boy,’’ replied Bolton, good- 
naturedly—‘‘sober. Yes, I’m sober to-day, 
or so near it that I would deceive the very 
elect. And what’s more, sonny, I’m going to 
stay sober. Here, you carry these bundles, and 
I’ll take the rest. Come, let’s go see mother. ’’ 

From a curtained window, a woman had 
watched the incident at the roadside. She was 
a little, frail woman, with care-worn face and 
large, questioning eyes. She, too, was sur- 
prised, not only to see her husband coming, 
but also to see him apparently sober, laden 
with bundles, walking steadily up the path, 
and talking cheerfully with the boy. She met 
them on the threshold. The man dropped his 
parcels and took her into his arms. 

‘*There, Mollie,’’ he said, as the quick tears 
filled her eyes and coursed down her cheeks, 
‘*there, dear. I’ve come home to stay and 
take care of you and make you happy.’’ 

And sobbing out her joy, she believed him. 





SO THEY WERE ALL HAPPY. 


‘*We’re almost there, Hamilton,’’ he said. 
‘*Mollie and Paul don’t know I’m coming. I 
thought I’d surprise them. ’’ 

‘*Surprise ’em some more,’’ was the stage- 
driver’s sharp comment, ‘‘and stay home and 
do some honest work, and take care of one of 
the best little women and one of the smartest 
boys in Redstone township. ’’ 

‘*Right you are, Hamilton, and I will.’’ 

Ten minutes later Polley drove the wagon up 
to a rude stepping-stone at the roadside, and 
his passenger alighted. Bolton took out a 
leather wallet, and displayed a roll of bills. 

‘*What’s the fare, Hamilton?’’ he asked. 

‘*Well, let me see.’? The driver handed out 
various parcels from under his wagon-seat. 
‘*You and them bundles ought to be wuth 
about three shillin’.’’ 

‘*That’s entirely satisfactory,’’ said Bolton, 
and he handed him several small coins. 
‘*Good-by, and good luck to you.’’ 

Before the stage-driver could gather up his 
reins, or the other man his bundles, a boy 
emerged from the door of a small, one-story 
house set back in the lot, and came hesitatingly 
down the path toward the road. He was 
apparently about twelve years of age. His 
feet were bare, he wore nothing on his head, 

a his short trousers were held 
up by a single suspender, and 
his blue calico shirt was wide 
open at the throat. But the 
remarkable thing about him 
was not his clothing or his 
manner. It was that his 
abundant silky hair was as 
white as snow, the pupils of 
his eyes were a pronounced 
red, the iris about them a 
delicate pink, and his com- 
plexion like clear white 
marble. He was an albino. 

‘*Hello, Paul!’’? shouted Hamilton Polley, 
cheerily. ‘‘I’ve brought the old man home. 
I reckon he’s got something for ye. How’s 
your ma to-day ?’’ 

‘*Better, thank you, Mr. Polley,’’ replied 
Paul, apparently taking courage, and advancing 
more rapidly. 

Bolton dropped the bundles he had already 
picked up, and turned with open arms to meet 
the boy. Hamilton Polley clicked to his 





Even though she knew from his breath, from 
his appearance, from his articulation, that his 
reform, if he had reformed, must have been 
very recent; even though he had deceived her 
a hundred times by the same protestations, yet 
to-day she believed him, and was happy. 

‘*See what I’ve brought you!’’ he said, 
after the first greetings were over, and he had 
sat down to open the parcels. ‘‘Here’s a new 
dress for you. I told them you were a little 
thing, knee-high to a grasshopper, but they 
were sure it would fit. And here’s a bonnet 
to go with it.’’ 

He held up his purchases for her to look 
at, and his wife clasped her hands in admira- 
tion. She might well be pleased, for every- 
body said that, whatever his faults, Dick Bolton 
had good taste in the matter of clothes. 

‘*And here is a suit of clothes for Paul. 
Long trousers for a big boy. And a cap and 
boots. Oh, and here’s a pair of shoes for 
mother !’’ 

**Lovely !’? exclaimed the little woman. 

Already Paul was trying on his jacket and 
cap, while his mother sat smoothing out ten- 
derly the folds of the new gown for which she 
had longed so many months. 

‘*What did you bring for yourself, father?’’ 
asked Paul. 

‘*A piece of corn beef. Here it is; the best 
five pounds of corn beef to be had in Moores- 
ville. Mother’s going to cook it with some of 
the cabbage from your garden, my boy, and 
we’ll have a feast. ”’ 

He had other parcels to open and exhibit. 
There was a jack-knife for Paul; and a ‘‘ Life 
of George Washington’’ with a red cover. 
There were handkerchiefs and gloves and a 
breastpin for Paul’s mother, and a package of 
young hyson tea, a pound of raisins, and a 
box ofcandy. It was, indeed, a glorious home- 
coming for all of them. And then, slowly, 


insidiously, there came creeping into the little’ 


woman’s mind and heart a doubt, a fear. Her 
husband had not come home before in years 
with such evidences of prosperity. What was 
the meaning of it? How had he attained this 
sudden wealth? It had been scarcely two 
weeks since she had received a letter from him 
saying that he was without work, without 
money, and without friend. 

But she stifled her doubts and fought back 








her fears. Love is credulous and long-suffering. 
And in spite of his many faults, Mollie Bolton 
loved her husband. In his periods of sobriety 
and industry he was a model of kindness and 
gentleness and liberality. Even in his cups 
he was never rude or abusive. Sodden and 
stupid with drink he often was, but his inborn 
gentlemanly instincts had always saved him 
from that crowning infamy of a drunkard’s 
career, the abusing of his family. 

So to-day, in spite of her doubts, in spite of 
all that had gone before, Mollie was determined 
to believe him and have faith in him. She 
asked no questions; still, as she moved slowly 
about the room, putting away the gifts, he 
could not fail to see in her eyes and hear in 
her voice the occasional misgivings that would 
sweep coldly across her heart. 

**You see, Mollie,’’? he said, ‘‘I’ve had a 
streak of luck lately. 1 found a job in a livery- 
stable up at Towanda, and you know I’m 
a pretty good horseman, and something of a 
jockey ; so they gave me a team of handsome 
blacks to sell on commission. Well, I sold 
them at a fancy price, pocketed the commis- 
sion, and here I am.’’ 

Although his story was not altogether con- 
vincing, she felt that she must believe it. 

‘**T’m going to stay here now, and find work 
at Redstone, where they’re building the new 
grist-mill. I’ll be home every night, and I’ll 
come home sober, too. Oh, you’ll see!’’ 

He took her in his arms again, and 
kissed her. In the flood of happiness 
that his promises brought her, she forgot 
her fears. 

They all went out to see Paul’s garden, 
and the little tool-house that he had built 
with his own hands. For, whether from 
his father, who was a skilled carpenter 
and mechanic, or from some more remote 
ancestor, Paul had inherited what ap- 
peared to his parents to be great mechan- 
ical genius. 

‘*He has done all the work in the 
garden : himself,’’ said Paul’s mother, 
proudly, ‘‘and we’ve had peas, and 
beans, and lettuce, and corn, and early 
potatoes, and ever so many things. Why, 
if it hadn’t been for the garden, we should 
have —’’ She checked herself suddenly. 
‘*T must go to the house, ’’ she said, ‘‘and 
get supper,’’ and she hurried away. 

She prepared the supper with a lighter 
heart than she had known for many a 
day. Once she even found herself sing- 
ing a snatch of a song that had been 
popular in her girlhood: 


“And what though my spirit be burdened 
with care, 
Or gloomy the heavens above; 
Oh,who can be hopeless, or who can despair 
If only there’s some one to love; 
Some one to love!’’ 


The supper was indeed successful. 
Richard Bolton declared that never in 
his life had he eaten a better meal. He 
praised Paul’s vegetables; he praised his 
wife’s cooking; he was happy over every- 
thing. They had never seen him in better 
spirits, more absolutely carefree, more hopeful 
of everything, than he was that day. So they 
were all happy, as happy as if there had 
never been a cloud in their sky or a ripple on 
the placid surface of their lives. 

And then, in the midst of it all, a horse and 
wagon stopped by the bars at the roadside, 
and two men alighted. They came leisurely 
up the path toward the house. Richard 
Bolton, looking out through the open doorway, 
saw them coming. Paul and his mother, too, 
saw them coming. The color that her brief 
happiness had brought into her face fled from 
it, and left it white. She turned wide and 
anxious eyes upon her husband. 

‘*Who are they, Richard, and what do they 
want?’’ she asked. 

If Bolton knew their errand, or felt any 
apprehension concerning it, he did not by any 
word or look disclose his knowledge or his 
feelings. He gave a quick glance through the 
rear door of the kitchen, across the open field 
to the line of woods that skirted the base of the 
hill; then he turned his face and gazed with 
apparent unconcern at the approaching men. 

**It looks like Bob McClintock,’’ he said, 
finally. ‘‘I don’t know the other man.’’ 

It was Bob McClintock, constable of Redstone 
township, and he soon disclosed his errand. 

‘*Good evening, Bob!’’ said Bolton, cordially, 
when the officer came up on the porch. ‘‘Won’t 
you come in?’’ 

**No, I guess it won’t be necessary. Good 
evening, Mrs. Bolton! Can we see you fora 
minute outside, Dick?’’ 

Bolton accompanied McClintock to the path 
where the other man was standing. 

‘*This, ’’ said the constable, ‘‘is Mr. Blakes- 
lee, constable of Towanda borough. He hasa 
warrant for your arrest. ’’ 

‘*A warrant for my arrest! What’s the 
charge??’ 

‘** Horse-stealing. ’’ 

‘*There must be some mistake. I’ve stolen 
no horses. Let me see your warrant.’’ 

Blakeslee handed the warrant to him. He 
read it over carefully. 

‘*There must be some mistake. Are you 
sure it isn’t some one else you’re looking for?’’ 
**T guess we’ve got the right man, all right, ’’ 
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said the Towanda constable. ‘‘It says Richard 
Bolton there, doesn’t it? And your name’s 
Richard Bolton, isn’t it?’’ 

‘‘That’s my name, but —’’ 

‘*Then I guess you’d better come along. 
You can argue the case before the justice if 
you want to; my business is to get you there. ’’ 

‘*But, gentlemen, listen! I’ve stolen no 
horses. I sold a team day before yesterday 
for Mr. Guernsey of Towanda on commission. 
I have the money in my pocket. When Mr. 
Guernsey gives me a proper receipt for it, I’ll 
turn it over to him.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Blakeslee, ‘‘Mr. Guernsey’s 
up at Squire Jones’s, and the man you sold the 
horses to is up there, and the horses themselves 
are there; so you’d better go up there and 
settle it.’’ 

**Very well, gentlemen. Just as you say, 
of course. If Mr. Guernsey’s there, I shall 
quickly be able to satisfy him that no crime 
has been committed or intended. ’’ 

Mollie Bolton, feeling too faint to rise from 
the table, had heard enough of the conversa- 
tion to understand the meaning of the visit. 
She knew that her husband was again in 
trouble and disgrace—trouble more serious, 
disgrace more deep than any that he had ever 
brought on himself or his family before. But 
even in the shock of the knowledge, she clung 
to the hope that what he said was true, and 
that there was some mistake. He came back 
into the room and got his hat. 

‘*They have a warrant for my arrest,’’ he 
said, calmly, ‘‘but they’ve got the wrong man. 
I’ll have to go with them, though. It’ll all 
be cleared up in half an hour. I[’ll be back 





this evening, or to-morrow morning at the 
latest. If I shouldn’t come then, send Paul 
up to find what’s gone wrong.’”’ 

He bent over and kissed his wife tenderly, 
patted Paul affectionately on the shoulder, put 
on his hat, and went out to the waiting officers. 
The one from Bradford County had taken from 
his pocket a pair of shining steel handcuffs. 

‘*Shall we put them on?’’ he asked. 

‘*No!’’ responded Bob McClintock. ‘‘I know 
Dick Bolton, and I know we can trust him.’’ 

‘“*Thank you, Bob,’’ said Bolton. ‘‘I can 
assure you that I shall not try to escape.’’ 

So the officer pocketed his irons, and the 
three men walked down the path, climbed into 
the buggy, and drove away toward Redstone. 

Mrs. Bolton sat at the table whereon was 
her half-eaten supper, and could not speak. 
The shock had been so sudden, the plunge 
from hope and happiness to this new disaster 
had been so swift, that it took her breath away. 
Paul, too, was dumb with astonishment. In 
a vague way he understood what it was all 
about, but his very helplessness made him 
silent. And he never forgot so long as he 
lived the look of grief, of hopelessness, of 
dreadful despair on his mother’s white face. 
Through the open door she watched the buggy 
with the three men in it until it disappeared 
at a turn of the road; then she flung her arms 
on the table, dropped her head on them, and 
gave way to a pitiable outburst of grief. 

And the boy with white hair and pink eyes 
and skin the color of marble stood by her, 
and put his arm round her neck, and sought 
to comfort her. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HAT the ancient “4 W; ere t to conjecture 
schooner Gazelle QyDavidA’ asson aahae eesti 


was dubbed ‘‘ The 

Goat’’ by the other skippers, and that s 
her appearance in a harbor was ’ 
humorously regarded as the fore- 
runner of a storm, were ample indications of 
her standing in the Bayhaven fleet. Her 
commander, Skipper Thomas Crawley, sailed 
under the nickname of ‘‘Crawling Tommy,”’ 
for his rightful name had an attraction too 
fatal not to be felt by the punsters of the fleet. 

Not without cause were the pair notorious. 
The Gazelle held the proud distinction of 
having once consumed 104 days on the passage 
from Bangor to Scituate, and had she not com- 


pleted the trip in tow from Boston, would have © 


perhaps crowded Captain Vanderdecken and 
the Flying Dutchman much more closely for 
first honors in tedious voyaging. 

It is a matter of record that on that memo- 
rable trip the Gazelle took shelter in every 
harbor between the two ports that had the 
size of an eel-rut; and that during the three 
weeks she lay in Boothbay Harbor, Crawling 
Tommy hoisted his sails every morning with- 
out fail, only to lose courage as the day 
advanced, and lower them by mid-afternoon. 
Captain Keelhall of the Polly & Clarissa 
swore solemnly that on the day after Crawley 
did actually up-anchor and get away, he him- 
self narrowly escaped going on the rocks while 
running for Boothbay, through failing to sight 
the Gazelle’s spars, which he had come to 
regard as harbor landmarks. 

The same fertile genius, too, would have 
put the Gazelle on the missing list on that 
trip had not another arrival reported that she 
was bottled in a remote island harbor open to 
fair winds, too narrow for a vessel to beat out 
of when such winds came, and too hospitable 
to leave in any other. That accounted for six 
weeks more. 

It was deemed fortunate by the fleet that the 
Gazelle’s span of life had not been run two 
hundred years earlier, for then, after the old 
fashion in coast nomenclature, the shores 
between Quoddy Head and Sandy Hook would 
have been studded with Gazelle Rocks and 
Crawley’s Ledges, Crawley’s Mistakes and 
Gazelle Shoals, to the hopeless confusion of 
shipmasters. 

It was held to be no fault of The Goat that 
she was not intimately acquainted with every 
obstruction to navigation along the coast. That 
would certainly have been her fate were it not 
for Crawling Tommy’s unconquerable aversion 
to leaving harbors! 

Captain Tom had a trick of waiting through 
the first two days of fair wind in order to 
assure himself that it would not overblow; by 
the third day he was afraid it would haul ahead 
befpre he could make a run; such a succession 
of clear days in his eyes constituted a weather- 
breeder, and of course no sane man would 
leave port with a storm threatening. In short, 
his prudence was the joy of underwriters and 
fellow skippers, and the despair of shippers 
and consignees. 

On a crisp, clear morning in the late fall, 
the Gazelle, just ready for sea, lay at the 
wharf of the Oversea Shipping Company at 
Bayhaven, laden deep with a cargo of fragrant 
hemlock bound to Boston. The critics who 





Tommy or his venerable 
command stood first in order of seni- 
ority might have wondered where the 
deck-load of lumber ended and The 

Goat’s weather-beaten bulwarks began, so 
bare was she of paint. 

Captain Tom ordered his two ragged seamen 
to cast loose the sails, and this gave old Sam, 
his irreverent mate and all-round man, an 
opening at the expense of the skipper’s 
peculiarity. ‘‘Ain’t goin’ to sea this mornin’, 
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IN A YEASTY SMOTHER 
OF HER OWN BREWING. 





be ye, cap?’’ he asked, 
in mock anxiety. 
‘*Pretty poor chance, I 
should call her. Looks 
to me like a West Injian 
harricane or a typhoon. ’’ 

**Oh, I cal’late we’ll 
git a slant up along as fur as Porchmith,’’ 
squeaked the skipper, ignoring the satire. ‘‘I 
figger the heft of this nor’ wester is blowed out, 
but ’tain’t no use cryin’ over spilt milk.’’ 

“It might be only a cyclone,’’ conceded 
Sam, and he continued to cast the stops off 
the patched and dingy foresail, while he con- 
fided to stolid Ole, the other man, his opinion 
that Captain Tom was either drunk or crazy 
to go out with such unwonted promptness. 

A half-hour later the Gazelle went to sea 
before a fresh northwester. Behind, in Bay- 
haven, she left a marveling water-front popu- 
lation, that scratched their heads and tried in 
vain to remember when a fair wind before 
had met Crawling Tommy’s exacting require- 
ments ‘‘right off the bat.’’ 

But Crawling Tommy began to regret his 
temerity before the apple-bowed Gazelle had 
torn a league of frothy havoc through the clear- 
cut, sparkling crests of the bay. Hardly had she 
romped out by grim Cape Elizabeth in a yeasty 
smother of her own brewing, when her skipper 
close-hauled and bore up timidly under the 
land, although a cloudless sky and a flaw- 
less day beckoned her on with all their allure- 
ments. Ahead, stately Mount Agamenticus 











SKIPPER CRAWLEY. 








was blocked sharp against an immaculate 
western sky, as if presaging fair weather for 
all who wished to heed. 

**Looks like we’re goin’ to have a rippin’ 
run,’’ observed Sam, affecting not to notice the 
significance of the skipper’s manceuver. 

‘*I’m goin’ into Cape Porpoise,’’ declared 
Captain Tom. Cape 


afflicted with such a dilapidated command. 
Any attempt to claw back under the land 
would have been absurd. 

Every mile from land made the Gazelle more 
vulnerable. Seas were soon deck-load high, 
and the laboring little craft washed through 
them like a submarine. The straining foresail 

and jibs were wet half- 





Porpoise was a scant 
dozen miles ahead. { 

‘* This runnin’ by 
harbors will be the 
death of ye yit,’’ pre- 
dicted Sam, in fine 
sarcasm. ‘*Why don’t 
ye go into Biddeford 
Pool? Here she is 
chock under your star- 
board cat-head !’’ 

‘*A man’s got to take 
some chances,’’ said 
the modest skipper, 
evidently conscious of 
his daredeviltry, ‘‘but 
there ain’t no sense in 
bein’ too rash. The 
glass is goin’ up, and 
I’m afeared this here 
is goin’ to peter out 
after sundown and 
give us some fog.’’ 

When it came to 








volleys of spray as a 
tin roof sheds hail. 
The skipper soon 
came to a horror- 
stricken realization that 
the Gazelle, in spite of 
her hard -aport helm, 
was, in coast vernacu- 
lar, butting three times 
at each sea and then 
going round it; in other 
words, making three 
miles to leeward for 
every one ahead. 
Accounts of luckless 
coasters blown into 
mid-ocean and unheard 
of for weeks, of crews 
first starving and then 
perishing miserably on 
crumbling rafts, as- 
sailed the skipper’s 
memory. Before dark 


77 way up, and shed the 








making excuses for 
entering harbors and 
staying in them, Cap- 
tain Tommy stood in 
a class by himself. Perhaps, however, he 
might be compared to the man who, rather 
than lend his ladder, declared that he wanted 
to tie up a bushel of apples with it. Unde- 
niably the barometer had risen, but that 
might foretell more wind as well as less. And 
with his usual facility for blundering, Captain 
Tom had misread it. 

As he put the helm down and the crew 
obediently let go the jib-sheets for the first 
hitch into snug Cape Porpoise harbor, there 
came a wicked flaw from off the shore, that 
brought with it a million tiny whitecaps and 
soaring autumn leaves that stung like buck- 
shot. Had the Gazelle been on her course, it 
would probably have only rolled her lee bul- 
warks under, and sent her scudding like a 
frightened hare. Instead, it caught her ‘‘in 
irons,’’ with sails threshing madly in the eye 
of the wind and filling the air full of their 
thunderous booming. 

One frantic gust wrenched the jaws of the 
main-boom from the mast; the next ripped the 
sail from boom to gaff; it was in whipping 
ribbons, with the boom slashing flail-like across 
the deck, when Sam and Ole let go all sails by 
the run, and dropped both anchors off the bow 
with a jarring rumble of chain. 

The Gazelle swung head to the wind, and 
hissing crests galloped past and round her, 
until she seemed in the midst of a boiling 
caldron. Wells Bay was vomiting new-born 
breakers and a blast that shrieked in the rig- 
ging with a fiendish clamor. 

Then, while the three men worked desper- 
ately to subdue the rioting mainsail, both cables 
snapped under a screaming squall, and the 
Gazelle drifted broadside on, cowering under 
the force of it, toward the clanging bell-buoy 
on the Old Prince. She had almost bumped 
into it before Captain Tom and his crew, played 
out and soaked with sweat, squeezed her clear 
under a piece of the foresail. 

And yet ‘‘Old Prob’’ had not spoken falsely. 
The sky dome was of purest blue, only rimmed 
with golden splendor in the west. The gale 
was such a one as makes the ordinary coast- 
wise skipper tuck in close reéfs and make a 
smashing run in the smooth water of the wind- 
ward shore, with no idea of seeking shelter. 
But the Gazelle was upward of sixty years 
old. She had dodged heavy weather for so 
long that her rotten sails and rusted anchor- 
chains had come to be regarded as sufficient 
for her needs. She had skimmed the shore, 
instead of making straight runs, for twenty 
years, and had not been ‘‘caught out’’ for as 
many more. 

‘* Looks a dickens of a lot like peterin’ out!’’ 
gasped Sam, too much winded to indulge him- 
self in further sarcasm. bee 

‘“‘That’s a good deal like ( 
havin’ the door slammed in 
your face, that is,’’ assented 
Captain Tom, ‘‘ but there 
ain’t no use cryin’ over spilt 
milk. We can prob’ly fetch 
back to Biddeford Pool, and 
run her on the mud when this 
blows out. ’’ 

**Blows out be jiggered!’’ 
snapped Sam, feeling that the 
occasion justified his assuming 
complete equality with his 
captain. ‘‘It’s comin’ off here butt-end fust, 
and it’ll blow more before it does less!’’ 

**T guess it won’t amount to nothin’,’’ re- 
peated Captain Tom, feebly. 

But now he knew better. The gale whipped 
up, and the mainland shrank away with a ra- 
pidity that gave the timorous Crawling Tommy 
a strange feeling of ‘‘goneness.’’ Indeed, the 
Gazelle was in a state of helplessness that 
would have dismayed a Nelson, had he been 


THE “GAZELLE” WAS HEADED DELIBERATELY 
OFFSHORE, AS THE SAFEST MEANS 
OF KEEPING HER AFLOAT 











blotted the hazy coast, 
stately Agamenticus, 
broad on the starboard 
bow, seemed to jut 
nearer, this time like a hand held out in 
derisive invitation. 

They tried to heave her to under the foresail, 
in order to lessen her drift seaward. But the 
jibs bellied out under her bowsprit and paid her 
head off, and she raced toward the high seas 
as if to outfoot the combers that threw them- 
selves across the little after-deck. The shut- 
tling jibs shook the craft as the tail wags the 
dog, and Crawley hoisted them again, lest they 
carry the spar completely out of her. 

The three men took half-hour tricks at the 
clanking pump, tricks that in two cases were 
limited in length by rheumatic backs. Hungry 
seas plucked away the deck -load piece by 
piece ; the decks were under six inches of slush, 
and the cabin floor, inundated by green seas, 
sported a rollicking fleet of chairs and tables. 

Still the Gazelle fought feebly against being 
erowded off the coast, once so hospitable, that 
now disowned her. She floundered eastward 
and southward, seeming a tiny thing in the 
howling night, whose inkiness was relieved 
only by ghostly caps that rushed and toppled 
with a mighty sound of tearing. 

And then a jet-like crest hurtled over the 
deck-load and into the bagging foresail. It 
collapsed like a pricked balloon. 

‘“*If you fellers know any prayers, you’d 
better be overhaulin’ ’em,’’ said Captain Tom. 
**Our fat’s in the fire now, and no mistake!’’ 

**Ay tank mebbe a tug he coom out for us,’’ 
said Ole, dully ; and that he spoke at all seemed 
to prove the situation grave. 

**They ain’t got no tug to Cape Porpoise,’’ 
said Captain Tom, hopelessly. ‘‘And there 
ain’t no life-savin’ crew between Biddeford 
Pool and Porchmith. And if they see us before 
dark, they couldn’t do no more than send for 
a revenue cutter. And she might’s well hunt 
for a mackerel in Wells Bay to-night. We’re 
goin’ toward Spain as fast as a hoss kin trot!’’ 

**Well, why not do what they do in Spain 
when it rains?’’ suggested the inspired Sam. 

‘*What’s that?’’ asked Captain Tom. 

But this time Sam failed to take an unfair 
advantage, and proceeded to explain: ‘‘We 
can’t heave to; we can’t git back under the 
land; we can’t anchor. All right, let’s don’t 
try. Let’s square her away afore we roll the 
sticks out’n her, and take our medicine fust 
as last. We still got a couple of jibs left, and 
I’d ruther be a couple of hundred mile offshore, 
and still atop of water, than have the old basket 
go to pieces on us twenty mile out! Be ye 
afraid to go out clear of the lily-pads?’’ 

Timid Crawling Tommy was in the position 
of a man who fears to jump off a high place. 
But as he felt the brink crumbling beneath 
him, as it were, there seemed only one way 
out. He yielded, and the 
Gazelle was headed deliber- 
ately offshore, as the safest 
means of keeping her afloat, 
for the hostile seas now only 
battered against her stern. 

Two days later Captain 
Keelhall of the Polly & Cla- 
rissa burst into the smoky 
oftice of the Oversea Shipping 
Company of Bayhaven, and 
brandished a copy of the 
Boston Banner at the sociable 
group round the stove. ‘‘What 
d’ye s’pose Crawling Tommy’s been and gone 
and done now”’’ he demanded, breathlessly. 

‘*He hasn’t been crying over spilt milk, I 
hope ?’’ said a chipping clerk, in feigned alarm. 

**Here, read this to the fellers; my specs is 
all steam,’’ said the agitated Keelhall, mark- 
ing a paragraph with a horny forefinger, and 
thrusting it into the clerk’s face. 

The clerk read, ‘‘Badly battered, but with 
plucky Captain Thomas Crawley sticking to 
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the helm, the little lumber schooner Gaselle | 
was picked up off Boston Light-ship by the 
tug Powerful, and towed into port this morn- 
ing. The northwest gale that whipped round | 
to the east at midnight enabled the Gazelle to | 
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ws Todd was ordered from ge 
the game, his mother had nut ‘7 
understood it. 

‘‘Why is he leaving?’’ she asked 
her husband. ‘‘He doesn’t seem to be hurt.’’ 
Mr. Todd did not answer; his wife saw that 
his lips were set in a grim line and that his 
eyes were glowing angrily. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ she asked again. 
‘‘Why is Daniel leaving the game?”’ 

‘Ruled off,’’ Mr. Todd replied. ‘*The 
umpire thinks Dan hit somebody. It’s an 





outrage! It’s an outrage!’’ He spoke vehe- 
mently; his wife flushed. 

‘Do they think Daniel 
didn’t play fair?’’ 

**T don’t know what they 
think, but I know that if he 
did anything, he had provoca- 
tion.’’ 

Two sixth-formers—one of 
them happened to be Belknap 
—pressed up close to Mr. Todd 
in an effort to see what was 
going on in the conference of 
the two captains, the referee, 
and the umpire. 

‘‘Oh, what a bonehead that 
boy Todd is!’’ exclaimed Bel- 
knap. 

‘*Solid ivory,’’ agreed the 
other, ‘‘and a perfect lobster— 
slugging !’’ 

Unfamiliar as the language 
was to Mrs. Todd’s ears, she 
understood its purport. She 
pressed her husband’s arm. 

**T don’t want to see any 
more,’’ she said, in a low 
voice. ‘‘I don’t want to hear 
any more. Take me to the 
earriage—and then you go in 
and see the poor boy.’’ 

They walked away from the 
spectators; as they departed, 
they overheard some boys 
commiserating their son and 


denouncing the umpire; but “ You’ 


there was not much balm for 

their wounds in that. They walked slowly 
and in silence; Mrs. Todd was clinging to her 
husband’s arm, and he supported her with a 
sort of fierce and speechless tenderness. 

‘*‘What am I to say to the boy, Helen?’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ she cried, ‘‘tell him to hurry and 
come to me!’’ 

She watched her husband as he made his 
way across the oval. She did not once turn 
her face again toward the football-fie]ld—not 
even when the shouts that betokened some 
exciting happening arose; nor did her husband 
pause or look back. The football game with 
St. John’s held no more interest for them. 

But it was still sufficiently interesting for 
all the other spectators. After the umpire had 
declined to entertain St. Timothy’s protest, 
Crashaw turned toward the substitutes, and 
called, ‘*Grannis!’? And Grannis threw off 
his blanket and ran out on the field. 

He had felt almost as stricken as Todd when 
he had seen the umpire take him by the arm 
and point toward the side-line. He had lowered 
his eyes when Todd went by, for he had been 
unwilling to gaze at him in his distress. And 
he had sat looking at the ground, silent, de- 
pressed, thinking of Todd, while the other 
substitutes round him were lamenting loudly 
the ill fate of the team. 

Then he had heard Crashaw’s call, and as 
he sprang up, a sense of elation of which he 
was momentarily ashamed sprang up in him. 
It was too strong to be suppressed by any 
emotion of sorrow for another, and he ran out 
with his heart beating excitedly and a spirit 
of eagerness in his feet. 

Crashaw gave him a caressing pat on the 
back. ‘‘They’ve set us back to the middle of 
the field,’’ he said. ‘‘We’ve got to have one 
of your long runs found the end, Granny.’’ 

The referee took the ball and started on his 
fifty-yard walk up the field. The two teams 
followed him—all except Hancock, the St. 
John’s captain, who stood where the ball had 





last been down. He rubbed his chin for a 
moment, as if in some uncertainty ; then he ran 
after the others, and called out, ‘‘Mr. Carey!’’ 

The referee stopped and looked round. 

‘*T guess we won’t take advantage of that 
penalty,’? Hancock said. ‘‘We’ll play from 
where the ball was down. ’’ 

Carey looked at him and smiled. ‘All 
right,’’ he said. ‘‘That’s your privilege. ’’ 

The referee began to retrace his steps; St. 
Timothy’s, on the side-line, signified their 
approval by clapping. Crashaw went up to 


make one of the fastest trips on record between 
Bayhaven and this port. It is reported on 
good authority that Captain Crawley has been 
asked to skipper the yacht Daybreak, holder 
of the President’s Cup, next season. ’’ 





the St. John’s captain, and said, | 
‘*You’re a good sport, Hancock.’’ 

**Oh, well,’’? Hancock answered, ‘‘we 
don’t want the game given to us.’’ 

In truth, he felt uncomfortable ; he was him- 
self the cleanest of players, but he had been 
aware for some time of Blodgett’s unfair tricks. 
He had not had quite strength enough to tell 
Blodgett that he must give up those practises, 
useful as they were when they went unde- 
tected; but now that St. Timothy’s had lost 
a valuable man who had simply resented 
Blodgett’s hazing, he felt ashamed. He 
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VE BEEN THE BEST KIND OF A FRIEND TO 


muttered to Blodgett, ‘‘Now that they are 
ruling fellows off, you’d better be careful!’’ 
He spoke aloud, ‘‘Play hard now, everybody! 
Don’t let them get another score!’’ 

It was second down and five yards to gain, 
and the ball was on St. John’s ten-yard line. 
Crashaw tried to break through the center, 
but failed to gain a yard. Then he fell back 
to try a goal from the field. 

The ball came true to his hands, but the St. 
John’s forwards came plunging through after 
it. He had to drop it and kick hurriedly; the 
ball carromed off the shoulder of the St. John’s 
guard and flew straight into the arms of 
Grannis, who had stood by to protect Crashaw 
while he kicked. Grannis hugged it tight and 
ran. Most of the charging enemy had either 
overrun him or were so far to one side that 
they had no chance of capturing him; except 
for Hancock and Blodgett and the left end, he 
had a clear field, and interference formed in 
front of him quickly. Then rose the shout 
from St. Timothy’s; then rushed the crowd 
together along the line, yelling jubilantly, 
yelling still jubilantly even after Grannis had 
been pulled down by Hancock, although he 
was five yards short of the St. John’s goal. 

He got up with the.acclaim for his achieve- 
ment ringing out gloriously. _ 

As he went to his position, he © 

seemed to be passed from one 
approving hand to another. ° 
His blood was tingling, his 
spirits were dancing, he 
crouched eagerly, hoping for 
a signal that would again give 3 
him the ball. But Crashaw * 
took it instead, and carried it 
to the two-yard line; and then 
Brewster scored a touch-down. 

It was the great shout for 
Grannis’s unexpected run that 
had drawn Todd to the window of the athletic 
house. He leaned with his head out of the 
window while the shouting continued; he 
could not see what was happening; but when 


| the touch-down was made, he knew it by the 
| frantic ebullition of the crowd. 
| disintegrate hilariously in all directions at 


It seemed to 


once, hats were thrown into the air and flags 
were tossed about, boys on the outskirts 
capered wildly—and near at hand Mr. Todd 
approached the athletic house, without once 
turning his head. 

Somehow the understanding that St. Timo- 
thy’s had in some miraculous way won the 





game, that they had not been deprived of victory 
through his fault, lifted Todd a little out of 
the gloom of despair. He no longer felt the 
wild impulse to rush away from the school with- 
out ever seeing one of the fellows again. In- 
stead, he was conscious of a surprising curiosity 
to learn just what had happened; he did not 
want to leave the school without hearing from 
somebody how the touch-down had been made. 

His father looked up, saw him in the win- 
dow, and quickened his steps. 

‘‘Daniel!’’ he called, in an agitated voice. 
‘*I’m coming in; I want to talk with you.’”’ 

But it seemed when he entered that he did 
w not have very much to say. He took his boy’s 
hand and pressed it, he thumped him on the 
back kindly, and then he said: 

**Don’t you feel bad, Daniel. We don’t 
care. Your mother sent me to tell you to 
come to her quick as ever you can.’’ 

‘*T should think you’d both be ashamed of 
me,’’ said Todd. 

‘*I’m proud of you,’’ asserted his father. 
‘‘It’s nothing against a fellow if he hits out 
once in a while. That umpire ought to be 
ruled off himself; he’s no kind of a man.’’ 

‘*They counted on me to keep control of 
myself,’? Todd said. ‘‘Crashaw, and all of 
them. And after all they did 
for me—after the way Grannis 
helped me! Father, I don’t 
want to stay in this school. 
Let me go home and go to 
work. I’m done here.’’ 

‘*Why should you think 
that?’’ 

‘*Because I’ve missed it in 
everything, and—well, they 
must think now what they all 
thought at first—that I’m a 
bluff and a chump and a—a 
mucker. ’’ 

Mr. Todd’s face grew red; 
he thought of the epithets that 
he had heard applied to his 
son out on the field ; he brought 
his fist down on the bench on 
which he was sitting. 

**T meant to do something 
for this school! I’d have given 
’em a swimming-pool or any- 
thing you’d have said—but if 
that’s the sort of snobs they 
are, the sooner you get out of 
here the better. Now your 
mother’s waiting for you; so 
hurry and put on your 
clothes. ’’ 

Todd undressed and went 
into the bathroom, while his 
father sat moodily on the bench. 
He was still sitting there when 
ME.” Todd came out, dripping, and 

rubbed himself down. 

‘*Yes, that’s right,’ he said. ‘‘Be quick, 
now. I don’t feel as if I wanted to sit here 
and see any of those young snobs. ’’ 

‘*They’re not,’’ said Todd, abruptly. ‘‘Do 
you know how they got down from the middle 
of the field to make that touch-down, father ?’’ 

**T don’t know and I don’t care!’’ replied 
Mr. Todd, with feeling. 

There was another wild shout outside; half- 
dressed as he was, Todd ran again to the 
window. 

‘The game’s over!’’ he called to his father. 
‘*We’ve won! The fellows are carrying the 
team on their shoulders !’’ 

There was something wistful in the way he 
said those words that made his father reply: 

**Don’t you care, Daniel.’’ 

Todd gazed out of the window a moment 
longer. Then he resumed his dressing. 

‘*They’re coming, ’’ he said. 

There was a sudden trampling of feet on 
the steps; then the door was flung open, and 
in burst Crashaw and his victorious team. 
They rushed up to Todd, they poured round 
him. Mr. Todd drew back to let the noisy, 
grimy horde have room. Their voices were 
raised in happy excitement; they pounded 
Todd on the back ; they expressed their appre- 
ciation in a discordant chorus: 

‘*It was a rotten shame you 
were ruled off!’’ 

‘*Anyway, you gained more 
yards than anybody else!’’ 

‘*Nobody lays it up against 
- you, Dan.’’ 

‘“That umpire was an 
idiot !’” 

And then it was Crashaw 
who sat down on the bench, 
put his arm round Todd, and 
said, ‘*Todd, old man, don’t 
feel sore because you were laid 








in just about as long as a fellow could. And 
I want you to know that everybody on the 
team realizes that if you hadn’t passed that 
examination to-day, we never would have 
won.’’ 

‘*Thank you, Crashaw,’”’ said Todd. ‘‘I— 
well, I hadn’t thought you’d take it that way.’’ 

He would have said more, but at that moment 
Hancock entered, followed by his eleven. 
They scattered silently to the lockers that had 
been assigned them; there was a moment 
of constraint and silence. Then Hancock 
came up to Crashaw and held out his hand. 





off. It was hard luck—and you’d held yourself | 





‘*Well, you turned the trick on us, Crashaw,’’ 
he said, with a smile. ‘‘Shake hands.’’ 

**You bet!’’ said Crashaw. 

Then Hancock bent down and said to Todd, 
**Tt was hard luck you were ruled off. I want 
to tell you that we all think you played a 
mighty clean game.’’ 

Before Todd could make any reply, Hancock 
turned and went to his locker at the farther 
end of the room. 

‘*He’s as white a fellow as I ever played 
against,’’ Crashaw said to Todd. 

‘*He’s all right,’’? Todd agreed. ‘‘But tell 
me how you won—after you’d been set back 
all that distance?’’ 

‘*We weren’t set back; Hancock refused to 
accept the penalty. I guess ’’ — Crashaw 
dropped his voice—‘the felt that you’d got a 
pretty rough deal. Well, they held us and 
blocked my try for a field goal, but Grannis 
got the ball and made a fine little run; then 
we pushed it over.’’ 

‘*Where’s Granny?’’ Todd asked. 

Crashaw looked round. ‘‘He was here; he 
must have gone into the bathroom. That’s 
the place for me. ’’ 

So Grannis had distinguished himself. Todd 
felt that it was not such an unkind world, after 
all. He wanted to find Grannis and tell him 
how glad he was; he remembered that Grannis 
had been among those who had surrounded him 
and poured out their consolation, that he had 
tried to get near, as if tosay something special, 
and had then given way when Crashaw had 
pushed in and taiked to him. He must see 
Grannis before he left the building. 

Mr. Todd had withdrawn, and was standing 
alone by the door. His son came up to him, 
and said, ‘‘Father, you’d better not wait. Tell 
mother that I’m all right; I’ll be out soon. I 
want to see Grannis a moment first. ’’ 

Mr. Todd looked at him with a somewhat 
uncertain smile. ‘‘ Not in such a hurry to leave, 
after all,’’ he remarked. ‘‘Are you coming 
home with me, to go to work in the factory?’’ 

‘*Well, no,’’ Todd said. ‘‘I guess I’ll stay 
and stick it out.’’ 

‘*T should think you would. Those young 
snobs don’t seem to be such a bad lot, after 
all. I’ll tell your mother that she needn’t 
worry about you any more. Don’t keep us 
waiting for you too long.’’ 

Mr. Todd opened the door, and as he passed 
out, his son had a glimpse of a dense crowd 
that seemed to be besieging the steps. 

The dressing-rooms were ringing now with 
talk and laughter. St. John’s and St. Timo- 
thy’s were holding friendly intercourse about 
the game. St. Timothy’s declared they were 
glad that it was over; St. John’s sighed 
because it could not be played again. Todd, 
passing down the aisle between the lockers and 
looking for Grannis, bumped against Blodgett, 
who, with his head back and his neck stretched, 
was buttoning his collar. 

‘*T beg your pardon,’’ said Todd; and then, 
as he saw who it was, the humor of that par- 
ticular apology struck him, and he laughed. 
‘*That’s a funny thing for me to be saying to 
you, just for jogging your elbow, isn’t it?’’ 

But Blodgett did not rise to the opportunity. 
He felt that he was unpopular with his own 
team and disliked by St. Timothy’s, and that 
Todd had taken care of him too successfully. 
He merely grunted, and turned his back. 

Todd passed on, and saw Grannis brushing 
his hair in front of the mirror. He went up to 
him, and slapped his shoulder affectionately. 

‘*They tell me you were the whole thing, 
Granny!’’ he cried. ‘‘Wasn’t it lucky that I 
had to get out of the game!’’ 

‘*T had the most wonderful bull luck!’’ ex- 
claimed Grannis. His eyes shone with excite- 
ment and enthusiasm. ‘‘The ball came right 
to me, and there wasn’t a St. John’s man 
anywhere near. ’’ 

‘*T wish I’d seen your run. But just about 
that time I’d lost interest in the game. ’’ 

‘*Oh, I know how you must have felt. But 
you see how everybody feels about you now.’’ 

**T never expected it,’’ Todd answered. ‘‘I 
had my mind all made up to leave St. Timothy’s 
to-night and never come back.’’ 

**Oh,’’ said Grannis, ‘‘but you’d never have 
done that after seeing me.’’ 

‘*Why?’’? Todd asked. 

‘** Because, ’’? Grannis whispered to him, ‘‘you 
couldn’t have helped being glad that you’d given 
me that chance and helped me to be so happy. ’’ 

‘*Are you that, Granny ?’’ 

‘*Well —’? Grannis was silent, and turned 
his head away. When he looked again at Todd 
his eyes were bright with unshed tears. ‘‘That 
was your father in here, wasn’t it, Dan? He 
must have liked seeing you play. I guess he 
understands, but if he doesn’t, I’ll explain to 
him about the slugging.’’ 

‘*He understands,’’ said Todd. ‘But I 
think probably my mother would be glad to 
hear anything pleasant that you can say to her. 
And there’s one thing, Granny, I want to say 
to you, and that is—you’ve been the best kind 
of a friend to me.’’ 

Grannis slipped into his coat and surrepti- 
tiously gave Todd’s hand a squeeze. 

The St. John’s players were closing and 
strapping up their bags; some of them were 
moving toward the door. 

‘*This way, St. Timothy’s!’’ called Crashaw. 

His team gathered round him, and under 
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his leadership gave three times three for St. 
John’s. Hancock at once called on St. John’s 
to give three times three for St. Timothy’s. 
And so the visitors departed; when they went 
out and down the steps, the waiting crowd of 
St. Timothy’s hailed them with clapping; and 
when they climbed into their barges and drove 
away, it was to the farewell of a cheer. 

In the athletic house, Crashaw looked round 
triumphantly at the faces of his team. 

‘*Now,’’ he said, ‘‘I guess we’ll have to run 
the gantlet.’’ 

He stepped to the door and opened it, and 
instantly there rose from the throng below the 
shout, ‘‘Crashaw! Crashaw!’’ At the top of 
the steps, while the crowd was shouting, 
Ridgely sprang forward and held him. 

‘One at a time!’’? he shouted. ‘‘Wait!’’ 
And still holding Crashaw, he called for three 
times three for the captain of the team. 
‘**Rah, ’rah, ’rah!’’ rose the roar, and 
**Crashaw !’’ was three times repeated at the 
end of it. And after that, the bearer of that 
proud name was suffered to descend into the 
crowd. ‘Then came Quintard, and then Brew- 
ster, each of whom was cheered handsomely, 
and then Todd found himself pushed out into 
Ridgely’s hands. At the sight of him a great 
spontaneous shout arose, as great and sponta- 
neous as that which the appearance of Crashaw 





had evoked—a shout to assure him of sympathy 
and forgiveness and admiration. ‘‘Yes,’’ cried 
Ridgely, when he could be heard, ‘‘yes, you 
want to cheer this fellow! Todd! Three 
times three, now!’’ And then they roared it 
out, as enthusiastically as for the captain; and 
off in one of the carriages a stout lady was 
wiping her eyes with her handkerchief, and a 
tall man sat erect and looked more imperturb- 
able than he felt. In a few moments more 
Todd was with them, and his mother’s arms 
were round his neck. 

Grannis was one of the last to come out; he 
felt that the crowd surely gave him his share 


of applause. He found himself a little later | energy. 


walking up to the dormitory with Mr. Dean. 
‘*So your name will be emblazoned on a 
shield in the athletic house,’’ said the master. 


| get it back. 





Toyne stroked the damp, quivering shoulder. 
‘*What are we going to do, Elliot?’’ 

The brakeman craned his neck at 2 dim 
shape that slunk from behind the buggy into 
the shadow of some barrels. ‘‘I don’t know— 
got a knife or anything ?’’ 

**T don’t believe it will attack us, but it may 
try to jump out of the door — 

**Let it jump.’’ 

‘“‘Why, no.’’ Toyne’s courage was rising 
to the situation. ‘‘Shut the door, and we’ll 
It must be a valuable animal. ’’ 
‘**He’s a big fellow,’’ said Elliot, nervously. 
But the spice of danger seemed to give Toyne 
His eyes narrowed, and a little excited 
| smile parted his lips. 

‘*There’s bound to be some way of getting | 


| him back,’ he declared, with the assurance of | | 


‘*T was noticing the spaces to-day; it will | a man who is used to working among animals. 


hang right opposite your father’s.’’ 
‘*T thought of that,’’ said Grannis. 


“Pm glad you had your chance, ’’ continued | tribe’s afraid of fire.’’ Toyne advanced on the 
‘*T’m still more glad you gave | | barrels. 

Todd his. That showed me, Grannis, that | **None of that!’’ cried Elliot. ‘*You’ll run 
For he never lost | him down to this end—and scare the horse!’’ 


Mr. Dean. 


you are your father’s son. 
an opportunity to make one for somebody 
else. ” 

On the whole, that pleased Grannis more 
than all the applause. 


THE END. 


Ip the MIXED .CAR- 


fireman, Elliot 

lighted his lantern, and glanced at 
his watch. Then he walked down 
the string of cars toward the 
caboose. In the deepening dusk he 
caught a glimpse of a small person 
coming from the other direction, 
who paused and peered into each 
car that he passed. ‘‘Hey, stop that!’’ called 
the brakeman, sharply. ‘‘Hoboes don’t ride 
on my train!’’ 

The small figure stepped back from the 
track, but continued to search the freights 
with his eyes. ‘‘I was looking for Prince,’’ 
he explained, with some anxiety. 

‘*Prince!’”? Elliot swelled up. ‘‘I’ll have 
you understand that neither of you are going 
to beat your way on my train! Stand away 
from there, will you?’’ 

The little man merely grinned at the out- 
burst. ‘‘I think Prince’ll go all right. He’s 
that black race-horse you took aboard late this 
afternoon. I’m his attendant. Toyne’s my 
name. They told me to ask a man named 
Elliot what car he was in.’’ 

‘““That’s me!’’ growled Elliot, still suspi- 
cious. 

The brakeman swung his lantern about and 
looked the other man over. He saw a small, 
roughly clad fellow with a sharp face, who 
wore a red and white striped cap that made 
him look ‘‘horsy.’’ 

‘*Well, I’m glad there’s some one to help 
me,’’ admitted the brakeman, more amiably. 
‘*The black seemed pretty fidgety this after- 
noon when we put him aboard.’’ 

There came a sudden blast from the engine 
ahead. 

‘*Where is he?’’ asked Toyne. 

‘‘In the mixed car. Come along with me. 
I get in there, too, to handle the local stuff.’’ 

The brakeman hurried up half a dozen cars, 
came to an open door, shoved his lantern into 
the car, jumped, caught on his stomach, and 
wriggled in after it. Toyne astonished the 
brakeman by placing his hands on the boards, 
and making a clean vault through the door. 

Instantly there came from the dark end of 
the car a snort, followed by a sound of pawing. 
Elliot picked up his lantern and peered into 
the gloom. He could dimly see the glistening 
flanks and the glowing eyes of the racer. 

‘*T told you he was pretty nervous,’’ re- 
marked the brakeman. 

‘*He’s badly scared, ’’ said Toyne, with con- 
cern. ‘‘I wonder if it’s the cars?’’ 

The whistle shrieked again. A long succes- 
sion of clashes ran down the string of freights, 
and the train moved off into the night. The 
black horse danced about in the gloom. 

‘*Whoa, Prince, whoa!’’ Toyne said, walk- 
ing toward the animal. ‘‘Take it easy, boy.’’ 

Elliot hung up his lantern where it would 
give a little better light. He was now very 
glad that Toyne had come along. He found 
the same hodgepodge of goods that usually go 
aboard the mixed car in a local freight. There 
were small shipments from village merchants, 
a big four-poster that some countrywoman was 
sending to a dealer in antiques, the blowpipe 
and soldering-irons of a tinner, four sealed 
dairy pails, a number of boxes, barrels, and 
crates. The brakeman set aside the parcels 
he would have to handle first, and then sitting 
down on a box stared through the open door. 

With the increasing speed, the rattle of the 
train became a roar; signal-lights darted across 
the black square of the doorway like streaks 
of fire. Toyne kept his horse quiet for a 
while; then it suddenly snorted, pounded the 
boards with its hoofs, and jerked at its halter. 
Elliot could hear the groom talking to it, but 
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the animal seemed to 
become more fright- 
ened every moment. 

lis fright worried 
Elliot. The motion 
of the cars would 
hardly account for 
it, for race-horses are veteran 
travelers. 

While Elliot lounged on his 
box, with his back against a 
crate, he remembered a queer 
railway superstition. An old 
freight conductor had once 
told him that when a wreck 
threatened, live stock on board 
always seemed restless. At 
the time he had laughed at 
the idea, but now he felt no 
mirth. Perhaps it was true. 
Perhaps the train was flying 
through the night toward dis- 
aster. Elliot drew a long 
breath and stared into the 
night. He listened to the roar 
of the train with a sense of 
dread. 

‘**Toyne, ’’ he said, ‘‘did that 
horse ever travel before?’’ 

‘*Sure, hundreds of times. 
Easy, boy !”? 

‘*Then what ails him?’’ 

‘*Don’t know,’’ Toyne re- 
plied, ‘‘can’t tell. Just feel of 
him; he’s lathered all over.’’ 

Elliot walked down the rushing car. The 
glistening black snorted and danced away from 
him. Toyne clung to the halter. ‘‘There’s 
something else,’’ he declared. 
be afraid of this car; there must be something 
else. ’” 

‘*My idea toa T,’’ declared Elliot. 

‘*Anything on board to scare him?’’ 

The solution suddenly dawned on the brake- 
man. ‘‘Sure!’’ he cried, with a feeling of 
relief. ‘‘Wasn’t I stupid not to think of it? 
There’s a Rocky Mountain panther over there 
in a big box. They’re shipping him to a zoo. 
I suppose the horse smells it.’’ 

‘*Of course.’’? Toyne rubbed the black’s nose. 
‘*Steady, boy, nothing but a cat, a little old 
eat. Where is the box?’’ 

‘*Over there in the corner,’’ Elliot replied. 

Toyne pulled down his cap against the light, 
and peered. ‘‘Hold the halter ; 
I’d like to see the thing.’’ 

Elliot took the rope, and \ 
Toyne, catching at barrels \i 
and boxes to steady himself, 3 
walked to the other end of the 
ear. When he reached the 
heavy oak cage, he stooped 
and peered in. 

**T don’t see it, Elliot!’’ he 
called, after several moments. 

‘‘Strike a match. ’’ 

Elliot saw the flare of the 
match, and then heard a sharp 
snarl above the clang of the train. 
jumped up and came running back. 

The brakeman laughed. ‘‘Well, 
him, did you?’’ ? 

Toyne’s face looked odd in the dim light. 

‘*Y-yes, but he’s not in the box. The 
thing’s over behind that crated buggy.’’ 

‘*Behind the buggy ?’’ repeated Elliot. 

‘* Look for yourself if you don’t believe me. ’’ 

‘*Oh—I believe you.’? The brakeman peered 
at the crate. 


Toyne 


you saw 


The horse trembled anew at the excitement | to his jacket. 
**Quiet, Prince, quiet, laddie!’’ | door, and with a sharp effort dragged it shut. | 


of its masters. 


**Prince can’t | 

















| He reached over and took the lantern. ‘‘We | 
| might drive him with this. All the cat 


But Toyne seemed full of nervous excitement. 
He waved the lantern at the barrels experi- 
mentally. His action called forth two sharp, 
catlike spits. The horse snorted, lurched at 
its halter, and broke it. 

‘*There!’’ cried Elliot. ‘‘How crazy!’’ He | 
grabbed the broken end of the halter. “Put | 
that confounded lantern down, will you, 
Toyne! Let the thing get out of the door if it 
wants to! The idiot who shipped the beast 
ought to have seen to the box. Whoa, boy!’’ | 
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THE PANTHER STEPPED BOLDLY INTO THE CENTER OF THE CAR. 


There was a clanging of metal from behind 
the barrels. The horse snorted, and prancing 
sidewise, jerked Elliot with him. A lurch of 
the car flung the brakeman against the wall. 

‘*‘Won’t you let it alone!’’ stormed Elliot. 

‘*Put Prince’s nose close to you so he can’t 
smell the panther!’’ Toyne cried, perempto- 
rily. He peered behind the barrels. 

‘**T’m blessed, Elliot, if he hasn’t turned over 
a milk-pail; he’s drinking it!’’ 

‘*Turn ’em all over!’’ exclaimed the brake- 
man, feverishly caressing Prince’s glossy neck. 
**Give him all of it!’’ 

‘This cat’ll seare Prince to death!’’ cried 
Toyne. ‘‘I’ve got to get it back. I’ll put 
the pails into its box; that may do the work.’’ 

The brakeman said nothing, but pulled out 
his watch to see how long it would be before 
the train reached the next station. Toyne 
twisted a board from a loose 
packing - case. Then, ap- 
proaching the barrels cau- 
tiously, he reached in. He 
hoped to hook the pails with 
the bent nails in the end of 
the board. 

The next instant there was 
an angry snarl, the board was 
knocked out of his hand, and 
he jumped back. The panther 
thrust its broad head and rip- 
pling neck and shoulders out 
into the lantern-light. 
**Scat!’’ cried Toyne, and waved his lantern. 


**Don’t!’? bawled the brakeman. 
soon wish that was open!’’ 

Toyne sidled round, with his eyes fixed on 
the cat. ‘‘Prince might bolt through it and 
break his neck,’’ he explained. 

Toyne’s movement, the rocking of the car, 
the horse’s quivering distress, seemed to anger 
the cat. It snarled above the din of the train, 
and its yellow eyes flickered in the lantern- 
| light. Suddenly it crouched on the floor: the 
| black tip of its tail twitched nervously. 

‘*Turn the horse’s heels toward it!’’ ordered 
Toyne, excitedly, as the beast crawled forward. 

The brakeman hauled at the halter, Toyne 
twisted his hands in the mane and forelock of 
the horse to help, but the high-strung animal 
swung them both about. Elliot kept trying to 
| open his knife, but was afraid to loose Prince’s 
| head long enough to do it. The tawny, crouch- 
ing figure crept closer. With a last flickering 
hope that cats really did dread fire, Toyne swung 
his lantern at it. Then the animal rushed. 

Prince squealed, plunged, upset his guards, 
and shot out his heels like battering-rams. 
Elliot heard a muffled impact, and then a fear- 
ful burst of screaming and spitting. Toyne’s 

swinging lantern threw an odd wavering light 
over the scene. When Toyne straightened up, 
Elliot could see the cat in the center of the car 
| again, raging back and forth, snarling and 
| Screaming, but filled with a new caution. 

‘**Prince kicked him!’’ cried Toyne, trium- 
| phantly, as the horse still jerked him about. 

‘*Hang that lantern up!’’ shouted Elliot. 
**Tt’ll go out next—then what?’’ 

There were spikes in the end of the car. 
Toyne hurried to hang up the 
light. In his haste, his foot 
hit a soldering-iron, which 
rolled and made him stagger. 
The terrified horse shied, and 
gave the panther its opening. 
The beast plunged forward at 
Elliot, who aimed a desperate 
kick at its broad head. A dab 
of the big paw knocked his 
foot aside, sliced into his boot, 
and flung him against the stal- 
lion. The horse, dragging 
Elliot at the end of the halter, 
wheeled and bolted until he 
was blocked by freight; then 
he began kicking in a fury. 
Elliot climbed upon a barrel. 
He was white and shaky, but 

-still clung to the halter of the 
horse, whose flying heels made 
a splendid defense for him. 

He looked back, and saw 
Toyne pumping at the tin- 
ner’s blowpipe. ‘*Run here, 
Toyne, run!’’ he shouted. 

At that instant the panther 
caught sight of Toyne. It 
had been nerving itself for 
another rush at the horse’s 
heels. Now, just as Toyne 
applied his match, it made 
a dash at him. But at the 
very moment that the animal 
lunged, Toyne’s gas-jet began 
to blow hoarsely, and a long 
blue flame spurted straight 
into the panther’s face. 

With a desperate twist the murderous animal 
stopped itself in mid-air, screamed furiously, 
and then backed away from the singeing blast 
like a cowed tom-cat. Toyne, jumping up 
and leveling his waving flame, rushed at the 
brute. The panther screamed with fear, and 
sprang aside twice; then, as the jockey pressed 
his attack, it suddenly turned tail, and with 
a lithe bound, went over behind some cartons, 
and disappeared. 

Elliot and the horse came precipitately out 
of their corner and rushed to the other end of 
the car. Toyne flattened himself against the 
wall to escape the lunge of the big horse. 

** Now, ’’ said Toyne, breathing hard, 
**Prince’ll be all right. You quiet him. I’m 
| going to put that thing back into its cage.’’ 

Sure enough, the horse seemed to understand 
that the immediate danger was over ; he ceased 
prancing and kicking, and stood blowing as if 
from a long race. Toyne began a systematic 
search among the freight ; directing his roaring 
blue flame behind every box and barrel, he 
worked his way slowly toward the other end 
of the car. Elliot stood at Prince’s head, and 
rubbed his wet neck with shaking hands. 

When Toyne had reached the oak cage, he 
peered back through the confused light of the 
torch and lantern. 

‘*We’ve got him!’’ he valled, triumphantly. 
‘*He’s in here! There’s a bar off; bring me 
that soldering-iron, and let’s nail it back.’’ 

**Good! Good!’’ cried the brakeman, 
greatly relieved. ‘‘Keep that flame right on 


**You’ll 








The horse’s hoofs were beating an alarum. 
The brakeman tried to get out his knife while 
he clung to the halter. 


‘‘Get away from there, Toyne! Come! 
back !’? he shouted, desperately. 
Toyne backed away toward the door. Before | 


the fascinated gaze of both men, the panther, 
sniffing and working its nostrils, stepped boldly 
into the center of the car. The horse trembled | 





|and snorted as Elliot hugged its head closer floor. 


Toyne caught the hasp of the | 


| dued panther. 


|him, Toyne! I’m backing you!’’ 

He hastily fastened Prince’s halter to a 
| staple, grabbed up the iron and hurried down. 
‘*There’s nothing like keeping your head, 
Toyne,’’ he said, genially. ‘‘ That was pretty 
work, if I do say it.’’ 

Behind the thick oak bars crouched the sub- 
It looked about a third as large 
as it did when it was out in the middle of the 
The two men were nailing the loose 
bar into place as the engine, far ahead in the 
| night, whistled for Endersley. 
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ON CHRISTMAS MORNING 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


T° all its readers The Companion wishes 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy New- 
year! “9 
HE boy is an optimist who finds nothing 
except a hole in his stocking on Christmas 
morning, and is thankful it is a big one. 


Ts girl who won the championship of the 
Georgia tomato-canning clubs cleared $101 
from a tenth of an acre of tomato-plants. How 
many farmers are there whose land pays them 
as well? 


HIP early”? is advice almost as good as 

‘shop early.’? By following it, you can 
be reasonably sure that your gifts will reach 
their destination on time, and you will have 
helped to ease the burden that the season lays 
on busy post-office clerks and expressmen. 


OW did writers of English contrive to ex- 
press themselves before the phrase ‘‘break- 
ing the record’’ was invented? What have we 
gained by saying ‘‘consensus of opinion, ’*when 
the old phrase, ‘‘general agreement,’’’ is still 
available? Why should we altogether discard 
“‘tendency”’ for ‘‘trend,’’ which does not mean 
quite the same thing? 
AT a season to which, through long iar, 
we have grown accustomed to apply most 


commonly such adjectives as ‘‘merry,’® ‘‘joy>" 
ous,’’ and ‘*‘happy,’’ it is well not to close onr | 


ears to that deeper note that runs, likea diapa- 
son, through the Christmas music—the -note 


that old Thomas Dekker so sweetly’ ‘struck | 


more than 250 years ago: 
The best of men ’ 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer; 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed, 


IVE hundred million tons of high-grade. 

iron ore in Chile are under lease tothe 
Bethlehem Steel Company, and will be brought 
to this country at the rate of a million tonsa 
year as soon as the Panama Canal is opened 
to traffic. Officials of the company say that 
within twenty-five miles of the Chilean coast 
there is ore enough to last sixty years at least, 
and that it can be laid down in Bethlehem 
cheaper than ore from Lake Superior. Rather 
a striking example of the influence the canal is 
bound to have on the trade and industry of 
the world! 


HE brain of Prince Katsura, one of the 

greatest statesmen of Japan, who died in 
October, weighed sixteen hundred grams, or 
three hundred grams more than that of the 
average man. The heaviest brain known to 
physiologists belonged to Ivan Turgenief, the 
Russian novelist. It weighed 2,012 grams. 
A large head does not always indicate a large 
brain, for both observation during life and 
dissection after death have shown that a big 
hat sometimes covers a very small amount of 
intellect. Great weight of brain, on the other 
hand, is almost always a concomitant of mental 
power. 


HE nations are not paying their way, in 

spite of the great increase in taxation. 
According to figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Domestic and Foreign Commerce, the 
national debts of the countries of the world 
have increased one-fifth in ten years. The 
debt of Japan, however, has increased about 
four hundred per cent., and that of Russia 
about forty per cent. But even this large 
average increase is not enough to cover the 
growth of expenditures. The nations are 
paying more interest than in 1902, and about 
fifty per cent. more for current expenses. That 
is why legislatures and parliaments are seek- 
ing new sources of income. 
past year this advertisement appeared in a 

Denver paper: ‘‘Wanted—An invitation to 
Christmas dinner, by bachelor; have plenty of 
money; willing to give handsome present for 
invitation; have not eaten home dinner in ten 
years; will accept first bid; am lonesome.”’ 
We are glad to say that he received twenty- 
seven invitations, and accepted one of them. 
We hope he had a good time; that his hosts 
refused to receive any recompense for their 
hospitality; and that the charms of a home 
dinner so impressed him that he now has a 
home of his own. But what a picture the 





advertisement calls up! Every city is full of 
just such lonely men. If only the hospitable 
homes knew how to reach them! 
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THE METROPOLIS AND THE 
SUBURBANITE. 


ROM time to time one or another of our 
large cities, as it approaches metropolitan 
size, attempts to extend its limits to include 

the suburban towns that surround it. On 
their part, the towns usually resist the attempt 
with a vigor proportionate to their prosperity 
and the excellence of their government. The 
citizens of these communities have achieved 
something of which they are proud, something 
that satisfies their existing needs; they believe 
that they have nothing to gain and much to 
lose by annexation. In one sense they are 
quite right; no large city is likely to give 
them so disinterested and economical a gov- 
ernment as that which the best suburban towns 
already have; in most cases annexation would 
mean exchanging a quiet and well - ordered 
community life for a life full of the problems 
and discouragements of ‘‘municipal politics. ’’ 
Consequently, as often as the question of union 
comes up, the towns vote no. 

Each case should of course be judged on its 
merits; there are many cases in which the 
town would simply disappear in the sink of 
municipal corruption; but the suburban 
dweller should not forget to think of the city 
as well as the town. Away from home, as he 
writes ‘‘ New York, ’’ or ‘‘ Chicago, ’’ or ‘‘ Phila- 
delphia’’ against his name in the hotel register, 
and finds~himself defending the fame of the 
metropolis against all comers, he realizes that 
hé feels, and rightly feels, loyalty and affection 
for a city whose personality, so to say, is 
known the world over. If he would only con- 
sider the matter a little further, he would begin 
to realize that the metropolis that awakens his 
leyalty and affection needs him and all other 
dwellers in its suburbs, and perhaps has some 
claim upon him. He would see that if those 
who now use it-merely as a place in which to 
shop,"to entertain themselves, and to earn a 
livelihood, would pay for these advantages by 
Showing a greater sense of their own civic 
responsibility, the result would surely be a 
‘better municipal government. Not only would 
corruption and crime diminish, but there would 
also’ be a-great increase’ in all those positive 

means by which a great metropolis can’ serve 
the-health and happiness of its citizens. 

* Then,- too, the dweller in the suburbs ought 
to’ ait anid to give weight to the fact that thany 
of ‘our large centers of population are already 
working. with good prospects: of success on 
schemes that permit the smaller communities 
to retain their individuality and the power of 
self-government in some of the affairs that 
most immediately concern them—for example, 
in the matter of. liquor licenses. 

Last of all, as he thinks of these things, there 
may come to him the vision of the city as the 
finest product of democratic civilization. If the 
metropolis of the twentieth century, by its 
ideals and its achievements, can inspire all 
those who depend upon it, so that no one of 
them shall refuse his contribution of -work and 
good-will; if it can be governed by the whole 
of its real population for the good of all, it will 
indeed justify the title given it by one of our 
foremost writers on municipal problems—‘‘the 
hope of democracy. ’’ 
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ANNIVERSARIES. 


T is no very profound observation that the 
| older we grow the more anniversaries we 

have to celebrate. Perhaps the interesting 
point is that we pay less attention to anniver- 
saries of our own, and more to those of persons 
near to us. A birthday at the age of ten is 
highly important, greedily anticipated, and 
reluctantly committed to the backward view. 
At thirty or earlier, our lively and pleasant 
interest is not in our own birthdays, but in 
those of our juniors. 

We cannot specify the age at which anniver- 
saries the most joyous begin to take on an 
undertone of sadness. In those families that 
have known partings and bereavements only 
the very young can be quite unaware of 
shadows on such a day as Christmas; and for 
some at the Thanksgiving board the faces that 
are most vivid are those of the absent. 

The value of anniversaries is in stimulating 
sentiment, holding us to ideals, keeping us in 
touch with what is best in our own past and 
in that of our friends, our community, our 
country. Such a celebration as that recent 
one at Gettysburg could not fail to stir the 
imagination of America. It was one of the 
few occasions where the heroes of the deed 





might both inoffensively and effectively stage 
their own performance. 

The occasions when a town celebrates the 
anniversary of its birth are becoming happily 
more frequent. The commemoration of such 
anniversaries is hardly less important than the 
fitting observance of our great national days. 
They promote the most desirable form of local 
pride, keep alive the best local traditions, and 
strengthen the communal spirit. 

But the anniversaries that lie closest to our 
hearts are the glad ones and the sad ones of 
our own lives. Receding farther and farther 
into the abysm of time, the glad events shine 
from a haze, the sad ones are encircled by a 
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CHRISTMAS TOYS. 


BEWILDERED customer, wandering 

through the aisles of a great shop that had 

in its Christmas stock every toy invented 
by the civilized world for the amusement of 
little boys and girls, was impelled to ask, ‘‘Who 
on earth buys these myriads of toys?’’ 

Her companion glanced at the French dolls, 
the German animals, the intricate games and 
costly pieces of mechanism now so familiar to 
our nurseries, and answered, meditatively, 
“Toys! Oh, they 
are all bought by 
people whose chil- 
dren don’t know 
how to play.’’ 

It was no para- 
dox, but a plain 
statement of a plain 
fact. How can a 
child’s imagination 
expand when it is 
weighted down 
with material pos- 
sessions? How can a child give free rein to his 
fancy when there is so little room for ‘‘make- 
believe’’ left in his petted life? John Ruskin’s 
mother limited his toys to an immense box of 
blocks, with which he built, day after day, 
the fragile edifices that turned his mind uncon- 
seiously to beauty of construction, to the graces 
and glories of architecture. The bareness of 
his surroundings compelled him to people his 
Own world with creations of his own inven- 
tion. 

A few playthings aid play; a number of 
them spoil it. Simple playthings stimulate a 
child’s mind; elaborate ones dull it. The 
cheapest and plainest toys are often the most 
beloved. The first walking dolls were con- 
sidered marvels of ingenuity. With what 
wonder and delight we watched them jerk 
their way along a table or a mantel-shelf, and 
what slow disgust filled our hearts when we 
grew tired of seeing them strut, and realized 
that for all the ordinary purposes of doll life 
they were worthless! What child wanted to 
carry about, to love, cherish and correct a doll 
baby cumbrous with machinery, whose internal 
organism was manipulated with a key! Better 
the armless, legless veterans who had so long 
played their pliant parts in the endless dramas 
of the nursery. 

A well-known writer has told us the story 
of a little boy whose Christmas toys were so 
many and so wonderful that he had no resource 
except to steal into the kitchen and play with 
lumps of coal. An American lady traveling 
in Sicily saw, sitting on the roadside near 
Taormina, a tiny girl : 
who was nursing what 
seemed to be a doll, but 
what turned out to bea 
smooth stone wrapped 
in a ragged little skirt. . 
Moved to pity by the 
sight, the kind tourist 
hastened back to town, 
bought a real doll dressed 
in bright blue, and carried it to the child, who 
was still crooning and rocking herself to and 
fro. The little girl accepted the gift in mute 
bewilderment; then, as the sweetness of pos- 
session stole upon her, she laid the doll close 
to the beloved stone, swaddled both nurslings 
in the old skirt, and, with a look of perfect 
happiness on her round face, continued her 
unintelligible lullaby. Her imagination had 
worked the every-day miracle of childhood. 
What she held was neither stone nor doll, but 
two real babies cuddled softly in her little 
arms. 
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THE LOS ANGELES AQUEDUCT. 


HE completion of the Los Angeles aque- 
duct, which is the greatest in the world, 
is a notable triumph of municipal enter- 

prise and energy. The taxpayers of Los 
Angeles, who have been rejoicing in the 
lowest water-rate in the United States, are 





now to be congratulated on their success in 
insuring their city against water famine. That 
danger was already menacing them; it was 
foreseen that in a comparatively short time 
the local watercourses could not adequately 
meet the steadily increasing demand. So, with 
a splendid audacity, Los Angeles commissioned 
its engineers to bring water from the streams 
of the Sierra Nevada, 250 miles away. 

The city engineers have done it, after seven 
years of labor. The aqueduct that they have 
built is tunneled through mountains of solid 
rock, swung across mighty cafions, and carried 
over a wide desert. A volume of water equal 
to that of a good-sized river flows in it. The 
descents in the course of the aqueduct insure 
the generation of 120,000 horse-power of elec- 
trical energy; the sale of this horse-power and 
of water for irrigation will make the Los 
Angeles aqueduct the most profitable public 
utility in the world. 

The bond issue to cover the cost of the work 
was $24,500,000; it is a fact worth mentioning 
that the work was done virtually within the 
limits of that issue and within the estimated 
time. ‘The competitive and bonus system was 
employed to stimulate the efficiency of the 
laborers. Each member of a crew that accom- 
plished a task in less than the given time got 
a bonus ; and a system of rewards for ‘‘records’’ 
further inspired the men. 

It is noteworthy that this colossal municipal 
enterprise is untainted by graft or corruption. 
The water bureau of Los Angeles has been 
kept free from politics, its employés are sub- 
ject to civil service regulations, and there is no 
suggestion or suspicion that one dollar of the 
millions appropriated has been dishonestly 
used. 


® 


MEXICO. 


LTHOUGH the situation in Mexico and 
the relations between our government 
and its nominal rulers change from day 

to day, one fundamental fact does not change. 
Extend the list as far as you please,—Diaz, 
Madero, Huerta, —there has been, is, and will 
be no ruler whom the Mexican people as a 
whole will spontaneously acknowledge, and 
whose authority they will peaceably accept. 
The populace is divided into antagonistic fac- 
tions, and no matter which faction is in the 
ascendant, the others will be in rebellion. 

That may seem a pessimistic view of the 
situation, but to take any other is to ignore the 
plain teaching of Mexican history. General 
Huerta and his followers certainly will not 
yield the government to Carranza, or to any 
person whom he might designate, nor will 
Carranza lay down his arms so long as Huerta 
or any one representing him is in power. 

Is there, then, to be perpetual civil war in 
Mexico? No, the outcome is more likely to be 
a military despotism. Since the people have 
not learned the lesson of submission to the rule 
of the majority, and by leaving it unlearned 
have shown themselves incapable of self-gov- 
ernment, the end must be the rule of the 
strongest. Out of such a situation as that now 
existing in Mexico there invariably arises some 
man strong enough to put down his enemies 
and seize the supreme power. Julius Cesar 
and Napoleon are the most conspicuous ex- 
amples of such usurpation, but others might 
be given. Diaz himself obtained power by 
leading a successful revolution, and held it by 
his inherent strength; and notwithstanding 
his faults, he maintained peace and order. 

We may not like such an outcome, but the 
alternative — the only way in which we can 
prevent the ultimate establishment in Mexico 
of a military dictatorship—is forcibly to inter- 
vene. That is repugnant to the national dis- 
position, and is not even to be considered 
except as a last resort. Intervention would 
probably unite the Mexican people temporarily 
against us, to hamper us continually if we 
succeeded, to fall apart again if we failed; 
therefore we must keep our hands off. And 
yet, some time in the future, when a real gov- 
ernment has been established, even though it 
be a dictatorship, it may be possible for our 
government to make it clear to the Mexicans 
that we shall tolerate no further revolutions; 
that we shall suffer the existing government to 
be overturned only in the orderly way known 
to constitutional countries. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


ISHERY RESEARCH.—Under the direc- 

tion of the International Council for the 
Study of the Sea, nine vessels recently took 
part in a codrdinated study of the movements 
of great water masses in the North Sea. The 
vessels, which represented England, Scotland, 
Sweden and Holland, anchored for more than 
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a fortnight in various parts of the North Sea, 
and made each hour simultaneous current 
measurements, near both the surface and the 
bottom. By means of special water-bottles, 
the investigators took samples of the water at 
various depths, in order to find out the temper- 
ature and the degree of salinity of the various 
layers of the sea. They also got specimens of 
the minute organisms that furnish food for the 
commercial fishes. The council undertook the 
investigation in order to get a better knowledge 
of the constituents and movements of sea-water 
—things that have much to do with the migra- 
tions and the abundance of the fishes in any 
given waters. Thus the prevalence or the 
searcity of herring in the Kattegat and Skage- 
rak straits of Scandinavia is known to be closely 
connected with the amount of cold salty water 
that enters the Baltic from the North Sea; 
and the same thing is true of other fisheries of 
southern Sweden. 


AILURE OF THE DIRIGIBLE.—Of the 
more than twenty Zeppelin dirigible bal- 
loons that have been launched since 1900, only 
eight or nine now remain. The fatal disasters 
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that have recently befallen two of the Zeppelin 
air-ships leads the Engineer of London to con- 
clude that dirigible balloons are mechanical 
absurdities, doomed to failure. ‘‘Theair-ship, 
as we know it to-day,’’ says the Engineer, 
‘opposes a huge and flimsy framework of 
aluminum and a crazy covering of rubbered 
fabric to the action of all the forces of nature, 
—gravity, wind, rain, thermal expansion, and | 
static electricity,—any one of which, acting 
alone, can be and has been the cause of dis- 
aster. Even though these forces acted in some 
orderly sequence, and were measurable in their 
magnitude, the work of calculating their effect 
on the parts of an air-ship would baffle the 
most skilled mathematician, and in the end 
would almost certainly lead to the requisition 
of materials and a form of construction that 
would make the dirigible balloon physically 
impossible in practise. Look down the list of 
disasters that have befallen the Zeppelin and 
other air craft, and it will be seen that sooner 
or later all perish in violence. The lesson is 
obvious; no dirigible balloon has yet been con- 
structed that fulfilled its function otherwise 
than by dodging the forces of nature. ’’ 
& 


SMILING SAURIAN.—The New York 
Zodlogical Society owns many crocodiles. 
One of the most interesting specimens is shown 
in the accompanying illustration from the 








Bulletin of the society. It isan Indian gavial, | 
a nine-foot example of the largest existing 
species of these reptiles. The gavial grows to | 
be thirty feet long. Mr. Lorenz Hagenbeck 
once shot a specimen in the Ganges that was 
an inch or two more than thirty feet long, and 
three feet in diameter at the thickest part of | 
the body. In spite of its huge size, the Indian 
gavial has never been known to attack human | 
beings. ® | 
| 
A RATTLESNAKE’S AGE.—The general | 
belief that the number of its rattles is a true | 
guide to the age of a rattlesnake has small | 
foundation in fact. According to Mr. Elwin | 
R. Sanborn of the New York Zodlogical Park, | 
a very large snake may have few rattles, and | 
a small snake twice as many as the big one. | 
A rattlesnake frequently loses rattles through | 
violent contact with rocks or bushes—a loss | 
that nature replaces at the rate of about three 
segments a year. The baby rattlesnake has a | 
tiny button where his rattles will ultimately | 
be. Thus, according to the usual theory, at | 
the end of the first year he will appear to be 
three years old, or perhaps three years and a 
half, if the button is considered as the begin- 
ning of a new rattle. Probably the number of | 
the rattles increases for a certain number of. | 
years, remains stationary for another period, | 
and then decreases as the snake grows old. | 
That is the course of growth and decay in the 
horns and antlers of hoofed animals. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE CURRENCY BILL. — The Senate 
committee on banking and currency, find- 
ing itself unable to agree on the form of the 
new currency bill, reported to the Senate on 





November 22d no less than three drafts for 


agreed on by the Democratic members of the 
committee with the exception of Senator Hitch- 
cock of Nebraska, and the third was drawn 
by the Republican members of the committee 
and Mr. Hitchcock. ‘The division within the 
committee was largely on the matter of regional 
reserve banks; the administration Senators are 
not willing that there shall be less than eight; 
the other party will not concede more than 
four, and openly declares its preference for a 
single central bank of issue. Debate on the 
measure began November 24th. 
S 


HROUGH THE CANAL.—The first craft 

to pass quite through the Panama Canal 
was the little steamer Louise, which made the 
trip successfully on November 17th. The boat 
is a relic of the old French enterprise; it was 
first brought to Panama in 1886, and has been 
refitted and used in the cana] work by the 
American engineers. There is a movement 
on foot in France to buy the Louise and pre- 
serve it as a souvenir of the part that France 
took in the work at Panama. 
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NSERVATION CONGRESS. — The 

National Conservation Congress at Wash- 
ington adjourned on November 20th. The chief 
interest in the sessions lay in the discussion of 
the best means of preserving the national 
water-powers. ‘Those who favor Federal con- 
trol of such powers, led by Gifford Pinchot, 
former forest commissioner, controlled the con- 
vention by a vote of almost three to one. 

BS 


IPLOMATIC NOMINATIONS.—On 

November 20th, the President sent to the 
Senate the names of Mr. Henry M. Pindell of 
Tilinois to be ambassador to Russia, and Mr. 
Stuart J. Fuller to be consul-general at large. 
A number of transfers and promotions were 
also made in the consular service. The nomi- 
nation of Mr. Pindell was referred to the foreign 
relations committee, which will probably in- 
vestigate the circumstances connected with his 
nomination, particularly the letter he received 
apparently from Senator Lewis of Illinois. 
Mr. Lewis declares that his name was forged 
to that letter. ° 


HITE HOUSE WEDDING.—On No- 

vember 25th, Miss Jessie Wilson, the 
second daughter of the President, and Mr. 
Francis B. Sayre, who is assistant to Presi- 
dent Garfield of Williams College, were mar- 
ried at the White House. Dr. W. T. Grenfell, 
the famous medical missionary of the Labrador 
coast, was Mr. Sayre’s best man. The wed- 
ding was the thirteenth to be held in the White 


House. e 


UTURE OF THE PHILIPPINES. — 
On November 19th, former President Taft 
spoke in Brooklyn in criticism of the Philip- 
pine policy of the present administration. He 
believes that it was a mistake to permit a 
majority of seats in the Philippine Council to 
be held by native Filipinos, and that Governor- 
General Harrison has shown bad judgment in 
dismissing several American heads of depart- 
ments who are especially familiar with the 
conditions in the islands. 
& 
EXICO.—The new congress was formally 
convened in the City of Mexico on No- 
vember 20th, and President Huerta opened 


| the session with a message in which he studi- 


ously ignored the subject of the relations 
between Mexico and the United States. —— 
The rebel General Villa reported on November 
22d that his men had dynamited two trains 
containing fifteen hundred Federal soldiers, 


| and had caused great loss of life. —-On Novem- 


ber 24th, a great battle between Federal troops 
under General Salazar and General Villa’s 
forces was reported from Tierra Blanca, near 
Juarez, in which the rebels appeared to be 
victorious. ® 


UFFRAGE IN ENGLAND.—On No- 

vember 22d, Mr. Lloyd-George, in replying 
to several deputations that visited him, said 
that the friends of woman suffrage must not 
expect the success of the movement at present. 
He was convinced that a majority of the elect- 
orate was opposed to it—a fact for which he 
thought the militants largely responsible. 

& 


T= LAST OF THE SHOGUNS.—On 
November 22d, Prince Keiki Tokugawa, 
the last of the shoguns, died in Tokyo. He 
was the last of the line of military regents 
who ruled Japan for 
nearly seven hundred 
years while the Mikado 
was kept in a religious 
seclusion not unlike that 
of the Dalai- Lama in 
Tibet. Keiki had occupied 
his position of authority 
less than a year when the 
revolution of 1868 broke 
out. His recognition of 
the fact that an era had 
come to an end, and his 
patriotic readiness to resign his power into the 





PRINCE KEIKI TOKUGAWA 


the consideration of that body. One is the| hands of the Mikado, made the revolution 


original Glass-Owen bill, passed by the House | comparatively peaceful. 


Prince Tokugawa 


of Representatives, another is an amended bill | was seventy-six years old. 
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A Xmas Gift for the 


Family 


T is the big new 1914 Overland family 
touring car at $950. 
delight all the family—father, mother, 

brothers and sisters all the year round. 
Why not have one big family gift 
which you can all enjoy together. 


It is a present to 





It is a practical, 
feasible and alto- 
gether possible plan. 





An Overland is go- 
ing to be just as big 


$950 


for just this pur- 
pose — pleasure for 
the entire family. 
And the sterling 
reputation of the 


'a joy and pleasure (f. 0. b. Toledo) 100,000 Overlands 
‘next Fourth of July With electric starter—$1075 now in service 
'as it is this Christ- Electric lights guarantees that this 
'mas day. Storage battery Christmas gift will 
Therefore, con- Ammeter be a huge success. 


sider the purchase 
price as spread over 
12 long months. 
Without an Over- 
land the average 
family easily spends 





not lump all these 


35 horsepower motor 
114-inch wheelbase 
Timken bearings 
33x4 Q. D. Tires 
Cowl dash 
Brewster green body 
Mohair top and boot 


We are making 
50,000 more Over- 
lands this season and 
already we wish we 
had planned 60,000 
more. 


$950 a year for gen- Clase dshen Gina The 1914 value is 
eral recreation and Stewart speedometer increased but the 
vacation trips. Why Electric horn price is decreased. 





The motor is larger 





monthly expendi- 

tures and put the sum into the 
biggest and most wonderful 
Christmas present the family 
ever enjoyed? 


You are insured big, full 
value for your money. This 
Christmas gift Overland will be 
ready day in and day out to bind 
the family closer together. It 
will do for shopping expeditions, 
trips to school, to church and to 
the office. 

It is at once a useful gift and 
a gift for playtime. 

The 1914 Overland is pecul- 
iarly and singularly adapted 





— but the price is 
lower. The wheelbase is longer 
—but the price is shorter. The 
tires are larger—but the price is 
lower. The new car has electric 
lights throughout—even under 
the dash—but the price is lower. 


It is magnificently finished in 
dark Brewster green, with run- 
ning boards and wheels to match, 
trimmed in polished nickel and 
aluminum. 


But each Overland dealer’s al- 
lotment is limited. If you like 
our suggestion, we advise you to 
see the local dealer today without 
fail. 


(Please address Dept. 35) 
The Willys-Overland Company, - 


Toledo, Ohio 
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“TO LITTLE SISTER.” 

OTHING is more difficult 

than to speak cheerfully and 

naturally to an audience of 
convicts. Prisons are not places 
of hopeful inspiration. Those 
who go there to speak to the in- 
mates find it depressing work, 
unless they are full of enthusiasm and faith. 
For the most part, they talk platitudes. Mrs. 
Ballington Booth—herself an inspiring excep- 
tion—tells how overjoyed the convicts at San 
Quentin were, when she made her first prison 
speech, because she did not mention the Prodi- 
gal Son once, and spoke to her audience as if 
it were made up of ordinary persons, not 
criminals at all. 

Some one with the same wise sympathy 
made an address at a certain Western prison not 
long ago. Among other things, the address 
touched on child labor, and the efforts that 
were being made to stop it. The speaker told 
about the tiny workers of the tenements, and 
of one little four-year-old girl that he had 
found in the darkness and filth of a crowded 
tenement in New York. The baby—for she 
was no more—had to make 540 artificial forget- 
me-nots a day with her poor little fingers. 

After the talk was over, a life inmate of the 
prison pushed his way up to the speaker’s 
table. He said not a word, but laid a worn 
brown purse on the table. The speaker looked 
at him inquiringly. ‘‘For the little girl, sir,’’ 
said the life inmate, and passed on. 

When the speaker opened the purse, he 
found in it forty-five cents and a scrap of the 
edge of a soiled newspaper, with these words on 
it in pencil: 

Jerry L. to little sister. 

In the dingy prison, among the life inmates 
—who would have believed that the brother- 
hood of man would not only survive, but bear 
such a delicate bloom of tenderness? ‘‘ Little 
sister !’’ from a man cut off from society for- 
ever, and treated as a dangerous creature, an 
outcast from all human relations. How real, 
how touching, is this generous impulse of the 
heart. 

We hear much of the Big Brother move- 
ment. Was not the big brother of the stripes 
and the prison cell also of the goodly fellow- 
ship? Shut away from all else, the lowest 
criminal can never, thank God! be shut away 
from the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. That man’s gift, wherever its 
story is told, links the whole world, tenement 
child and reformer and life prisoner and reader, 
in a thought of love and pity—even as Christ, 
the Brother of all men, would have them 
linked in spirit. 





“MIDNIGHT, CHRISTIANS!” 


HEN Henri Regnault, the 
W brilliant young painter, 
left his easel to fight and 
die for his country in the Franco- 


her most promising artists and one 
of her most lovable sons. The 
beautiful nature of the young 
patriot, and the grim surroundings in which he 
met his death, are revealed in a little incident of 
the war told in Lectures Pour Tous. 

One cold, snowy night—it was Christmas eve— 
Regnault was stationed with the outposts on the 
banks of the Seine. The ) Saree 
men lay, two or three yards ey 
apart, in ditches, exchan- 
ging shots with the Prus- 
sians on the opposite shore. | 









The night advanced, cold 
and gloomy. The falling 
snow hushed all sounds save 
the occasional rattle of the 
German muskets, and the 
replies from the French 
guns. Suddenly a church- 
bell in the near-by village of 
Suresnes began to toll the 
hour; then in the distance 
another began to ring, and 
another. 

The hollow, cheerless 
voice of some soldier spoke 
from one of the ditches: “‘Midnight! It’s Christ- 
mas! Ah, what a Christmas!’ 

But in the thought of the day that was being 
rung in, Regnault forgot all the horrors of the 
war, his surroundings, and the guns of the Ger- 
mans. He remembered only that it was Christmas. 
Leaping from his shelter to the breastworks before 
him, he faced the enemy. Indifferent to the bul- 
lets that sped past him, he began to sing the 
Christmas song of Adolphe Adam: 

“Midnight, Christians, 
It is the solemn hour.”’ 

With his full, clear voice, he sang, and defied 
the guns of the enemy. His song told that, in 
spite of hatred, in spite of violence, in spite of 
death, there was still love and beauty on this 
earth, and that as long as that one man’s heart 
beat, it would beat for all that was lovable and 
beautiful, for art, for family, for country, and for 
mankind. 

When he ended his song, Regnault was surprised 
to find that the firing had ceased. A great silence 
reigned over both shores of the‘river. His com- 
rades had stopped fighting to listen to him, and so 
had the enemy. 

Then from across the river a voice broke the 
stillness. A German soldier was singing a Christ- 
mas hymn of his land.. The French listened as 
silently and as attentively as their enemies had 
listened to Regnault. When ‘the song finally died 
away, there was complete silence for a few min- 
utes. Then the popping of guns began again. 


HENRI REGNAULT 


Prussian War, France lost one of | © 
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) And through the snow the church- 
* bells ring, 
While Love outside stands caroling: 
/ 4 So heap the fire and fill the cup, 
se% And let us welcome Christmas in, 
ve: Who comes with goodly gifts for all, 
De Good gifts of heaven and earth for all, 
m To rich and poor with mirth for all, 
¥ To rich and poor with mirth! 
44¢ Come, let us make sweet din, my dear, 
j To welcome Christmas in, my dear, 
To welcome Christmas in: 
And underneath the mistletoe, 
Merrily, ho! merrily, ho! 
Merrily, ho! begin! : 







The Franco-Prussian War, that Regnault and the 
spirit of Christmas had interrupted for a moment, 


was resumed. 
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SAVED BY A ROPE’S END. 


EW living men have ever looked death so 

square in the face as a certain Captain 

Hodson, who was for years connected with 
the customs service at Honolulu. Before that he 
was a shipmaster, and the remarkable adventure 
of which he was the hero occurred while he was 
in command of a schooner that traded in the 
Pacific. 


On this occasion, the vessel was several days 
out from land in the midst of the ocean, when it 
was overtaken by a severe gale and thick weather. 
For a time py Hodson tried to keep the 
schooner’s head up into the wind, but the storm 
became so violent that there was nothing for it 
but to run before the gale. He brought the vessel 
about, and, _——- by a heavy following sea, — | 
scudded under almost bare poles to the northward. 

The captain himself stood by the wheel, to give 
the helmsman directions; the rest of the crew, 
having made everything as secure as possible, 
were crouched in the lee of the deck-house. 

A flaw in the wind took the schooner aback for 
a moment, and in that instant a tremendous wave 
that was following close behind mounted over the 
— and swept several feet deep from stern 

Ww. 

Every one but the captain had means at 
hand to cling to, although the wave wrenched the 
man at the wheel from his hold, and threw him on 
his face. However, he brought up against the 
deck-house, and scrambled to his feet just in time 
to see | rushing water carry Captain Hodson 
over’ § 

Hodson’s case was as nearly hopeless as it could 
well be, for it was, of course, quite impossible to 
put out a boat in such a sea, or even to bring the 
schooner about to pick him up. But at the very 
moment that the catastrophe happened, the ropes 
that held the gaff of the foremast in place broke, 
and let the stick drop to the deck. One end hun 
out over the side of the schooner, and severa 
broken ropes dangled from it. As Captain Hodson 
swept by, these rope ends struck him on the head. 
Instinctively he seized one of them, and clung to 
it with desperation. : 

The schooner tore on through the water, and 
her master, at the end of the dangling rope, was 
drawn in close under her bulwarks, and dragged 
along through the waves. He could not have lon 
withstood this sort of treatment, for the sea bea 
him about fiercely, and a him again and again 
against the side of the vessel. 

ut presently a gust of wind lurched the schooner 
well over; her lee rail plunged beneath the water, 
and at the same instant another wave picked the 
captain up, and tossed him sprawling on the slo- 
ing deck. Battered as he was, he had enough 
trength left to seize the standing rigging and 
e ling to it, while the water poured back again into 
e sea. 


The helmsman had seen Captain Hodson overt 
away to death, as he firmly believed, and his 
astonishment at seeing him back again on deck 
may be imagined! odson was not seriously 
injured by his experience, and his vessel weath- 
— the storm, and brought her cargo safe into 
port. 
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A MODERN ARABIAN NIGHTS’ TALE. 


ANY fantastic stories are related of Abdul 
M Hamid, the ex-Sultan of Turkey, and his 
court. The following, however, came to 
me from a reliable source, writes a contributor to 
Chambers’s Journal, and once, when I told the 
story in company, one of my listeners told me that 
he personally knew it to be true. It is worthy of 
a place among Scheherazade’s famous tales. 


Not far from the -sultan’s palace lived a certain 
Ahmed Rushdi_ Effendi, one of the hundreds of 
clerks employed at the Sublime Porte. Alhmed’s 
duties consisted of writing ornate official commu- 
nications to provincial governors. For this he 
was supposed to receive a salary of two hundred 
piasters (about eight dollars) per month. If, how- 
ever, hré‘received this salary 
six times a year he thought 
himself lucky. 

Compared to many of his 
colleagues in the government 
offices, Ahmed was in com- 
fortable circumstances. He 
owned his own house, so he 
had no rent to pay, and he 
gave his leisure time to culti- 
vating the tiny garden that 
supplied his family with fruit 
and vegetables the whole year 
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% HE north wind blows the snow-clouds up, The frost is keen on field and knoll, 


The snow falls fast; the ways are white; 
The trees seem ghosts in winding-sheets ; 
, Loud on the pane the tempest beats: 
; Come, fill the house with candle-light, 
And welcome in good Christmas cheer: 
Good cheer to all and love to all, 
Good cheer and love on earth to all, 
Good cheer and love and mirth to all, 
Good cheer and love and mirth! 
} Then round the fir-tree here, my dear, 
Come, welcome in good cheer, my dear, 
Come, welcome in good cheer! 
And round the board till break of day, 
Merrily, hey! merrily, hey! 
Rouse up the glad New Year! 




















And lights are bright in church and 
hall: 


Come, gather, gather, one and all, 
And heap the fire and brew a bowl, 
And welcome in old Christmas-time : 
Good-will to all and peace to all, 
Good-will and peace on earth to all, 
Good-will and joy and mirth to all, 
Good-will and joy and mirth! 
Come, lift a ringing rime, my dear, 
To welcome Christmas-time, my dear, 
To welcome Christmas-time! 
And where the holly wreathes the wall * 
Merrily all! merrily all! 
Join in some olden mime! 































round. Ahmed Effendi, not being ambitious, was 
a contented man. 

In his peaceful household there was only one 
discordant note. The cause was a dwarf peach- 
tree in Ahmed’s garden, that bore wey year six 
or eight mammoth peaches. Early in his married 
life his wife dreamed that her husband would 
one day attain eminence, and that the peaches 
were connected with his fortune. 

Fifty times each year she urged him to take the 
peaches as an offering to the sultan. “We are 
simple people,” she would say; “such magnificent 
ay are not for us. Carry them, I pray thee, 

the palace and present them to the Benefactor 
of the World.” But Ahmed would sooty: 

“Wife, no good comes to those who have rela- 
tions with the palace. I, who have always. been 
discreet, do not wish to fall under suspicion.” 

But at last, after twenty years, Ahmed yielded to 
his wife’s maportuney, and carried the beautiful 
fruit tothe palace. There he entrusted the peaches 
to the grand chamberlain, who, knowing the sul- 
tan’s fondness for fruit, promptly carried them into 
the presence of the Tiluminator of the Universe. 

he sultan graciously actepted the gift, and com- 
manded Ahmed to wait until he was at liberty, in 
order that he — 7 himself thank the grower of 
such splendid fruit. 

It happened that the reception-room where the 
scribe awaited the pleasure of the sovereign was 
filled with a band of suspected bomb-throwers, 
and Ahmed was presently hustled away to prison 
with the fn revolutionaries. He was thor- 
oughly confused by the rough treatment of the 
guards, and could only stammer, “I am the man 
who brought the peaches! I am the man who 
brought the peaches!” 

In prison he soon became known as “the man 
of the peaches,” and was looked upon as a harm- 
less lunatic. After many months the suspected 
bomb-throwers, including Ahmed, were brought 
before the criminal court. He told his apeny to 
the judge, and asked that the oy chamberlain 
be called to confirm his words. The judge granted 
the request, and was greatly surprised when the 
Ss told of the arrival of Ahmed at the 
palace some months ago, and of his mysterious 
disappearance. The chamberlain took the afflicted 
scribe to his own suite in the palace, and went to 
explain matters to the sultan. 

he sultan, sincerely sorry for the unlucky mis- 
take, commanded the chamberlain to promise 
Ahmed that any wish of his should be fulfilled. 
Ahmed replied that he would accept not one, but 
three gifts, and that he must name them to the 
sultan personally. The sultan was much con- 
cerned, and ordered the scribe ushered into his 
private study. 

“Sire,” said Ahmed, “I ask for a hatchet, the 
sum of two hundred piasters, and a copy of the 

oran 





“Your desire is > answered the sultan 
“on condition that you explain the meaning ot 
your singular request.” 

“Sire,”’ replied our hero, “with the two hundred 
piasters I shall obtain a divorce from my wife, the 
original cause of all my trouble; with the hatchet 
I intend to cut down my peach-tree ; and upon 
the Koran I wish to swear an oath never to enter 
the palace gates again so long as I live.” 


* © 


SANTA CLAUS’S DEPUTY. 


T was the day after Christmas, and most ortho- 
| dox holiday weather; the sky was blue, the 

ground was white, and the air was sharp and 
clear as crystal. It was the sort of weather you 
call glorious if there is a fur collar on your over- 
coat or your hands are buried in a muff; the sort 
of weather that is not at all merry if your clothes 
are thin and tattered and your hands are cold 
and chapped. And it was one of the most tat- 
tered little girls in New York who sat with her 
equally tattered mother in a Sixth Avenue ele- 
vated train. 


There was nothing the child did not lack. The 
coat on her thin little body was a forlorn meer7, 
the holes in her little shoes offered hospitable 
invitation to snow and slush, and her r little 
red hands were two mute appeals for mittens. 

Another little girl and her mother came into the 
car, and sat down opposite this mother and child. 
The first child fastened her eyes on the second, 
and gazed and gazed, not 
because the other’s coat was 
warm, her feet in sturdy are- 
ties, and her hands _ tucked 
into furry gloves, but because 
she carried in her arms a 
Christmas doll. The second 
little girl did not ride very far, 
but the other never took her 
hun eyes from the doll. 
Her heart was starving for it. 

As she left the car, the child 
with the doll had to stand for 





a moment right in front of the other little 
The doll was near enough to touch. A By 
finger stole out for one caress. The fiattere 
ma pride of the doll’s owner led her to 
say condescendingly, “Santa Claus brought her.” 
Then the child and doll departed, followed down 
the platform by longing eyes. 

As the train started, a woman who had watched 
the scene rose, and crossed the aisle to the mother 
—| — She sat down beside them, and said, 


sm. : 
“This is the little girl Santa Claus spoke to me 
about. He was very sorry he didn’t have time to 
bring the doll that was meant for you, and he asked 
me to find you and give you this. He wants you 
to go with me and buy your own dolly.” 
he child, bewildered, hardly knowing whether 
to believe what she heard, looked timidly up into 
the face that smiled down upon her, and her fingers 
closed wonderingly on the dollar bill that the 
woman held out to her. It was the mother’s face 
that brightened. Who knows how it had hurt her 
not to be able to give her little girl a Christmas 
gift! At the next station the three left the train 
together, and more than one pore er wished 
that they might have followed the little group to 
the nearest toy store. 


* © 


A NATURAL COLD-STORAGE SYSTEM. 


ANKIND has long taxed its ingenuity to 
contrive successful systems of cold storage 
for food products; but for untold ages such 

a system has existed in natural form in northern 
Russia and Siberia. Henry Seebohm, the famous 
English ornithologist, discovered it. 


In the course of his travels, Seebohm visited the 
Petchora River, which flows from the Ural Moun- 
tains into the Arctic Ocean opposite Nova Zembla. 
Along the lower part of that river stretched the 
tundra, a dreary, uninhabited, treeless swamp, 
covered with ice and snow. Nevertheless, he 
found that this unattractive spot was the summer 
ome of almost half the bird population of the Old 


or 

Mr. Seebohm reached the region in early April. 
Forest and tundra were as devoid of life as the 
Desert of Sahara; but a change was near. Sud- 
denly summer broke over the scene; the ice in the 
river split and disappeared, the banks steamed in 
the sun, and innumerable birds of all sizes and 
colors appeared within forty-eight hours after the 
first warmth. The frozen tundra became a wide 
moor, diversified with numerous bogs and lakes. 
It was covered with moss, lichens, heath-like 

lants, dwarf birch, and millions of acres of cloud- 
rries, cranberries and crowberries. 

The perpetual sun of the arctic summer causes 
the latter plants to bear in wonderful profusion. 
But fruit-bearing must follow blossoming, and 
blossom and fruit cannot be perfected in forty- 
eight hours. The birds were arriving in thou- 
sands. The fruit would not be ripe until the middle 
or end of the summer; if the birds had to wait 
until then they would s e. 

t soon appeared, however, that nature had 
made due provision for them. Beneath the snow 
lay the whole crop of last year’s fruit, perfectly 
preserved in nature’s cold storage. 

h year, when the berries are ripe, and before 
the birds can ther aay | of them, the snow 
descends upon the tundra; it covers the crop and 
preserves it in perfect condition. Then comes the 
spring sun to melt the snow, and uncover the 
bushes, loaded with ripened fruit, and the ground 
beneath covered with the fallen provender. The 
berries never decay beneath the snow. 

Nor do the birds rely upon fruit alone for food. 
The insect-eating birds also find provision, since 
the same heat that frees the fruit also brings into 
being some of the most prolific insect life on the 
globe. No European can live on the tundra with- 
out a veil after the snow melts. 
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SHEEP VERSUS RATTLESNAKE. 


Tee sheep should face a dangerous foe, even 
for a minute, seems unlikely ; that they should 
attack and destroy one is almost incredible. 
Yet such a thing sometimes happens, according to 
the testimony of James Heath, who is a farmer in 
western Virginia. . 


Heath relates that one summer morning he 
started out to salt a small flock of sheep that he had 
recently = into a steep, overgrown field some 
distance from his home. 

On reaching the pasture, he called for some 
time, but seeing or —e nothing of the sheep, 
he walked down toward the middle of the enclo- 
sure, and mounted a tall stump at the edge of a 
brier patch. From this point of vantage he could 
see the flock on a piece of level ground scarcely 
fifty yards below him. 

he first glance told him that something unusual 
was taking place. The sheep were crowded into 
a swaying, excited circle some twenty feet in diam- 
eter. They slowly moved round and round for a 
minute or two, and then in a tense, watch- 
ful attitude, their eyes fixed on a little brier clum 
that was in the center of the circle. Now an 
again they cut the ground with their forefeet, 
and gave every evidence of anger and excitement. 
Then they began to circle about again. Heath 
could see no cause for their agitation, nor could 
he distract their attention by calling. 

Presently, while the sheep were standing still, 
a big wether made a lightning spring, landed with 
his feet together in the very center of the ring, 
and bounced away again like a great rubber bal 
In a flash another followed his lead, and another, 
until all had leaped on the same spot. Then away 
they swept down the hill. 

Stepping down from his perch, Heath made his 
way to the scene of the strange performance. By 
the side of the trampled brier clump lay the man- 
gled remains of a fair-sized rattlesnake. 
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THE MEDICINE THAT HELPED. 
| inmetineso must always be reckoned with 
in 








lici sometimes as a friend, sometimes 
asafoe. A certain doctor, says the Washington 
Star, treated an old woman for typhoid fever. On 
each visit he took her temperature by putting a 
thermometer under her tongue. 

One day, when she was nearly well, the doctor 
did not bother to take her temperature. He had 
hardly got one hundred yards from the house 
when her son called him back. 

—_e is worse,” said the man. “Come back 
at once.” 

The doctor returned. As he came into the sick- 
room the old woman looked up at him with angry 
and reproachful eyes. 

“Doctor,’”’ she said, “why didn’t you give me 
the jigger under me tongue ay? That always 
did me more good than all the rest of your trash.” 


® © 


SAFER. 

8 the train neared the city, the colored porter 
approached the jovial-faced gentleman, say- 
ing, with a smile, “Shall Ah brush yo’ off, 

sah ?”” 
a the jolly passenger was equal to the occa- 
sion 


“No,” he replied, “I prefer to get off in the 
usual manner.” 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK. 


Dear Nature decked a Christmas tree 
For all the forest folk to see, 

A fir-tree, tall and strong and straight. 
I think she must have waited late, 

Till all the woods had gone to bed 
Except one lone owl overhead ; 

And then she sifted snowflakes down, 
And hung a gleaming, glowing crown 
Of icicles upon each bough. 

When everything was ready, how 

‘The bright sun showed a thousand fair 
And radiant jewels glinting there ! 

And when the moon bent down at night, 
Each snowflake-candle seemed alight. 
(The birds were choristers, and sang 
Till all the woods with carols rang, 
And wild folk came from far to see 
(Their Mother Nature’s Christmas tree. 


—=—= 


A RUNAWAY CHRISTMAS. 
BY MARY E. JACKSON. 
[ia a pretty big tree for just two people, 





isn’t it, father?’’ 

‘*It is, Peggy. I wish that there were 

more of us. But we’ll have a good time to- 
gether, won’t we?’’ 

Mr. Brown smiled cheerily as he tucked the 
sleigh robes closer about Peggy. It was the 
day before Christmas, and he and Peggy 
were doing their belated shopping, for Mr. 
Brown had just returned from a long trip 
through the West. The sleigh was piled high 
with packages of all sorts, there was a hamper 
full of good things for the Christmas dinner, 
and on top of it all was tied the big Christmas 
tree. 
‘Now for home!’’ said Mr. Brown, when 
the shopping was done. He jumped in beside 
Peggy, and picked up the reins. Gypsy started 
off at a smart pace, the sleigh-bells jingled, 
and the keen wind brought the roses to Peggy’s 
cheeks, but her eyes were still sober. 

Suddenly, as the sleigh whirled round a 
corner, a flying snowball hit Gypsy on the 
flank. What happened next Peggy did not 
know, for she was thrown out into a nest of 
soft fur robes. She lay quite still, too confused 
and frightened to move. 

‘*Are you hurt, little girl?’’ 

Peggy raised her head and looked about her. 
The sleigh had struck the front of a shabby- 
looking house that stood close to the street. 
The big Christmas tree had been thrown 
against one of the windows, and had broken 
it. At another window several children peered 
forth curiously. A little girl about Peggy’s 
age stood at the open door. She smiled in a 
friendly way at Peggy. 

‘«The horse has run away,’’ she said. ‘*The 
man has gone after him. Are you hurt?’’ 

‘‘Oh, no!’’ said Peggy. ‘‘But we’ve broken 
your window. I’m sorry.’’ 

‘*Tt doesn’t matter. Tim can fix it.’’ 

‘*Is Tim your brother? Are all those chil- 
dren in the window your brothers and sisters ?’’ 

‘*Yes, there are five of us. Won’t you come 
in? Mother would like to see you, I know. 
My name is Maggie.’’ 

A half-hour later, when Mr. Brown returned 
with Gypsy, he found Peggy surrounded by 
her new friends. She was having a very good 
time. 

As soon as Peggy saw her father she ran to 
him, and whispered an eager request. 

Mr. Brown gave a quick glance about the 
room. 

‘*The tree is yours, Peggy,’’ he said. ‘‘Do 
as you like with it. I must go now and Se if 
I can get some one to mend the window for 
you and the sleigh for me. ’’ 

With the help of Tim and Tam, Maggie’s 
twin brothers, the tree was pulled in through 
the window, and placed in the corner. Then 
they began to decorate it. Such a merry time 
as they had with the bright tinsel and shining 
balls! Little Katie put the candlesticks on 
upside down; baby Ted chewed them because 
he thought they were candy; Tim and Tam 
climbed chairs and tables, and put the decora- 
tions just where they did not belong; and 
busy Maggie was everywhere at once, helping, 
correcting, and advising, like the good little 
sister that she was. Peggy thought that she 
had never known such a dear, delightful 
family. 

When Mr. Brown returned, his arms were 
full of mysterious packages, 
which he hid under the tree. 
A full hamper, too, had ‘ 
somehow found its way to 
the kitchen table. 

The children’s mother 
tried to speak her thanks, 
but Mr. Brown would not 
listen. ‘‘ You have been very 
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CHILDREN’S @& PAGE 


THE FIRST ONE DOWN IN THE MORNING. 


Santa has left such a lot of toys! 
He’s been so good to me, 


kind to my little daughter,’’ he said. ‘We 
both thank you. Come, Peggy, we must go. 
A merry Christmas to you all!’’ 

When they were once more started on their 
way home, Peggy snuggled close to her father’s 
side and squeezed his hand. 

‘*T’ve had such a good time!’’ she said. ‘‘I 
think a runaway Christmas is the very best 


kind of all.’’ 
==> 


SEEMS TO ME. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Seems to me the stars shine brighter 
Christmas night ; 

Seems to me the snow lies whiter 
Christmas night ; 

That the solemn trees stand straighter, 

And the frost) moon sets later, 

And the hush is stiller, greater, 
Christmas night. 


Seems to me sad things are fewer 
Christmas night ; 

Seems to me glad things are truer 
Christmas night ; 

Seems to me the bells ring clearer 

From their steeples, louder, nearer — 

Seems to me the whole world’s dearer 
Christmas night! 


=—_ 


PUNCTUATION. 
BY FRANCES HARMER. 


ILL was late again! 
He was so often late that his mother 
had asked the teacher about it. 


She had said, ‘‘He is a very good boy, but 
he often makes mistakes, because he is always 
sure that he knows best.’’ 

‘‘Why are you late to-day, my son?’’ in- 
quired his mother. 

‘*Because I had to study the rules about 
punctuation, ’’ grumbled Will. ‘‘ Punctuation 
marks are silly things. Every one knows 
what words mean without punctuation. ”’ 

The next day Will found 
*? a letter waiting for him. It 
” read: 


Dear Will Can you come over 
to-morrow and take a spin in 
the new automobile on Wed- 
nesday father will begin to use 
it more so I want to go first. 

Your sincere friend Dick 


‘*T knew Dick’s father 





I'd like to share with the other boys 
Who have no Christmas tree ! 


was buying a new car!’’ cried Will, his eyes 
shining. ‘‘I cannot go over to his house 
to-morrow, and I must be careful on Wednes- 
day, and not be kept after school. ’’ 

‘*Are you sure that you are to take the 
automobile ride on Wednesday ?’’ inquired his 
mother. 

‘* Why, yes,’’ answered Dick. ‘ After 
Wednesday his father will begin to use it for 








himself. 
it reads. ’’ 
** Look again,’’ said his mother. 
Will studied the letter thoughtfully. 
‘**It looks to me like Wednesday,’’ he said, 
but he was puzzled. ‘‘ Look, mother.’’ 
““Oh,’’ exclaimed his mother, ‘‘it is im- 


It seems to me that is the way that 


possible to say what he means! He hasn’t 
punctuated the letter. ’’ 
Will looked rather embarrassed. ‘‘We have 


made up our minds not to punctuate,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I showed the boys that there was no 
need of it.’’ 

So Will missed his pleasure. For, when 
Dick did punctuate his letter, it read: 

Dear Will. Can you come over to-morrow and 
take a spin in the new automobile? On Wednes- 
day father will begin to use it more. So I want to 
go first. 


‘*There is something in punctuation, after 
all,’’ he admitted to his mother, ‘‘and teacher 
told us a good thing to-day. ‘Charles the 
First walked and talked half an hour after his 
head was cut off.’ To make sense you have to 
punctuate it.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said his mother, ‘‘when I was a 
little girl, that sentence made me see that 
there was some use in punctuation.’’ 


(a ) 


THE CHRISTMAS DOLL. 
BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
(There once was a doll on a Christmas tree, 


Who sighed to the angel that hung 


above, 
“Oh, how I do wish they would keep for me 
A sweet little, neat little girl to love; 


“A dear little mother to curl my locks, 
To rock me to sleep, and to wake me up, 
To dress me in cute little gowns and frocks, 


And feed me with milk from her 


silver cup ; 


“A kind little mother, who'd never say 
A word that was angry, nor let me fall, 

Who'd always be ready to let me play 
With bright little friends who should 


come to call!” 


And, strange though the wonderful fact 
may be, 
That little wax doll’s little wish came 


true ; 
‘They picked her right off of the Christ 
mas tree, 


And gave her, my dear little girl, to You! 











OUTSIDE. 
I’m glad that she has so much Christmas fun! 
I'm glad that she has a tree, 
Because in her home she’s an only child, 
But in our home there are three! 
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SET. 


Pe ee a eo Me 


— See ae gh ere eee eae 
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BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Is Good Cocoa 


Of fine quali- 
ty, made from 

ly se- 
lected high- 
grade cocoa 
beans, skilful- 
ly blended, 
prepared by a 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 








8 the use of 
chemicals or dyes. It contains 
no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of 
great food value. 
WALTER BAKER i& CO. Limited 
DORCHESTER 


Established 1780 » MASS. 














An Everyday 
Home Helper 


When a bit of domes- 

tic machinery, like a 

food chopper or an ice cream 

freezer, needs oiling, use 

3-in-One. When the sew- 

ing machine runs hard because its 

bearings are dry and gummy with 

inferior oil and dirt, use 3-in-One. 
When furniture is dim and smoky 

because of long use in close rooms, 

clean and polish with 3-in-One. 
When time comes for sweeping 
and dusting, use a clean sanitary 
“‘dustless duster’’ made with a cheese 

cloth and a few drops of 3-in-One. 


. ° 
3-in-One oil 
is an ‘‘everyday home help.’’ From 
cellar to garret, from front door to 
back, there is hardly a spot where it 
isn’t useful. It lubricates. It cleans and polishes. 
It prevents rust. A consistent and persistent use 
of 3-in-One makes housekeeping easier. 

Sold in drug stores, groceries, hardware and 
housefurnishing stores ; in bottles, 1 oz. 10¢; 3 oz. 
2c; 80z. (¢ pint) 50c. Also in 
Handy Oil Cans 3 oz. 2c. If 
your dealer hasn’t Handy Oil 
Cans we willsend one by parcel 
post for 30c. A Library Slip 
with every bottle. 

FREE. Send for a generous 
free sample and the 3-in-One 
Dictionary of uses. 


THREE - IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42AIW. Broadway, N. Y. 
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The first and, most popular expansion bracelet 
| made. Fits the arm or wrist snugly, adjusting it- 
‘self automatically—300 styles, plain or engraved— 
watch, locket, stone-set, or signet tops, and also in 
tubular effects. Made of fine gold-filled stock— 
$3.50 and up at all jewelers. A gift that any woman 
will be glad to get. The word **Carmen” 
stamped inside the bracelet identifies the genuine. 
Briggs’ Neck Chains have all the attrac- 
tive features that appeal to women of taste—beauty 
of design and finish, and the careful construction 
that makes them remarkably good value for small 
cost. Prices 75c, and up. 
Send us your dealer's name and we'll mail you 
| our handsome new catalog. If he doesn't sell 
Briggs’ Jewelry we'll tell you who does. 
It's so decidedly superior to ordinary Jewelry 
that it will pay you to take a little trouble, if 
necessary, to get it. 


The D. F. Briggs Co. M’f’g Jewelers 
Mill St., Attleboro, Mass. 


























SoD eH ESDAC 


A LEARNED CANAL- DIGGER. 


URING the census-taking at Empire, Mr. 

Harry A. Franck, who tells-in ‘Zone Police- 
man 88” of his experiences as an enumerator in 
the Panama Canal Zone, was startled one morning 
to burst suddenly from the tawdry, junk-jumbled 
rooms of the negroes into a bare-floored, freshly- 
scrubbed room. It contained some very clean 
cots, a small table and hammock, and a general 
air of frankness and simplicity. 


At the table, book in hand, sat a Spaniard. He 
was dressed in worn but newly washed working 
clothes. I sat down and began to reel off the 
questions that had grown automatic : 

“Name?” 

“Federico Malero.” 

en you read ?”’ 

“A little.” 

The barest suaqection of amusement in his 
voice caused me to — up quickly. 

“My library,” he said, with the ghost of a smile 
nodding his head slightly toward an unpainte 
shelf made of pieces of dynamite boxes. ‘Mine 
and my roommate’s.”’ 

The shelf was filled with real Barcelona paper 
editions of Hegel, Fichte, Spencer, Huxley, and a 
half-dozen others accustomed to sit in the same 
company, all dog-eared with much reading. 

“Some ambitious foreman,” I mused, and went 
on with my queries: 

“Occupation ?”’ 

“Pico y pala,” he answered. 

“Pick and shovel!” I exclaimed. 
read those 

“No sa ” he answered, again with that 
elusive shadow of a smile. “It doesn’t matter,” 
and as IL rose to leave, “Buenos dias, seiior,”’ and he 
turned again to his reading. 

A few months before, I remembered, it had 
turned out that a = laborer killed in a dyna- 
mite explosion in the “cut” had once been a cele- 
brated lawyer in Spain. [ recalled that Zl Unico, 
the anarchist ‘Spanish ptm | published in Mira- 
flores, contains some crystal-clear thinking, set 
forth in language that shows intelligence and 
education, whatever you may think of the philoso- 
phy it expounds. 

any a romance and many a tragedy, perhaps, 
was played out among the busy jungles of Pan- 
ama. 


“And you 
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‘A SCORNER OF ROMANCE. 


RS. Durnford was known to disapprove of lit- 

erary people, writes Mrs. Mary C. E. Wemyss 
in “People of Popham,” and her proud boast was 
that she never read novels. “I can see life as it 
is, without its being made ridiculous by people 
who know nothing about it,” she would declare. 


“You see, Miss Hope, what I object to in writing 
is this,” said Mrs. Durnford. “You set out to write 
a book, which heaven forbid! You write about 
me! Well, you haven’t the least idea what I am 
thinking about! You say, ‘Mrs. Durnford was 
very much touched when told her about old Mr. 
Tubb’s death. Her eyes filled with tears.’ Well, 
| A didn’t. I wanted to sneeze, that was all! 

ee 2”? 


e 

“Well, that would be called literary license. I 
am sure you would feel the death of a Mr. Tubb 
as gary I can imagine any one would,” I said. 

“IT just happened to think of the name. I don’t 
suppose a name makes any difference,” she _re- 
plied. ‘‘And a ae love, my dear. You 
may have had sals, of course. If you have. 
you will know ha not one man in fifty kneels. i 
shouldn’t have respected Doctor Durnford’s intel- 
ligence if he had. Now take proposals in books! 
Pages and pages, chapters sometimes, whereas 
the real thing happens like this: Doctor ’Durnford 
met me at the corner of the road, by the sign-post, 
and he asked me what I was going to do, and I 
said I was going for a walk. And he said, ve 
naturally, [ thought, ‘May I come, too?’ I bow 
Then he said nothin Lo we got to Dyer’s Pond, 
and then he said, ‘ y I walk with you through 
life?’ I said, ‘Yes.’ “That was all. e gave me 
the ring; it was in his pocket. Diamonds and 
sapphires, small, but large enough.” 

he went on: 

“What could be simpler? We had an oak suite 
in the dining-room, a mahogany suite in the con- 
sulting-room, a satinwood suite in the drawing- 
room, and ash in the bedroom. We had good 
carpets hea yor pans eaneing oa the stairs from 
= e to cord at my bedroom hey are all as good 

ay as they were then.” 
I said I thought she had chosen most wisely, 
both in husband and furniture. 


® © 


THE FRANKNESS OF YOUTH. 
UPPER was in progress, says Lippincott’s 
Magazine, and father was telling about a row 
that took place in front of his store that morning. 


“I saw one man strike the other a hard blow,” he 
said, ‘‘and at once a crowd gathered. The man 
who was struck seized a large shovel he had been 
using on the street work, and rushed back, crazy 
with anger. I thought he’d surely knock the 
other man’s brains out, and I stepped right in 
between them.” 

The young son of the family was so much inter- 
ested in the narrative that he sto) oppo eating his 

udding. He was so proud of his father’s valor 

hat his eyes fairly shone as he cried: 

“He couldn’t knock any brains out of you, could 
he. father?” 

Father looked at him long and pementiy, but the 
lad’s countenance was frank and ope: 

Father gasped slightly, and resumed his supper. 


* © 


HOW SHE CARRIED THE NEWS. 


HE little maid stood in the parlor doorway, one 
hand on the door-knob. For a moment she 
gazed at her father, who was preparing to take his 
afternoon nap. 
“Papa,” she said, “do ron u know what I am going 
to Rave Ye you for your birthday when it comes?” 
dear,” answered t e fond father, “but 
please tell me.” 
“A nice new china shaving-mug, with gold 
flowers on it all round,” said the little maid. 
“But, my dear,” explained her parent, ‘‘papa 
has a nice one like that —_. 
“No, he hasn’t,” his little daughter answered, 
thoughtfully,“ ’cause—’cause I’ve just dropped it!”’ 


& & 


A NATURAL INFERENCE. 
SCHOOL-TEACHER was reading a story toa 
class of very small folks, and paused at the 

words “lay brother,” to explain their meaning. 
“Does any one know what ‘lay brother’ means?” 
she asked. 

For a moment a row of perplexed little faces 
looked up at her. Then one face brightened sud- 


denly, and a small voice piped, “Yes, ma’am—it’s 
a rooster!’ 





To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’ (Adv. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short- omy taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s M: 
250-page catalogue free. rite to-day. 
THE HOME mt ype og ne pean 


Dr. Esenwein 


Brass Band Bargains ! 


40% saving—and the satisfaction of 
dealing with the biggest house in the 
business. American Professional Cornets 
and Band Instruments that out-tone and out- 
sell all others, at prices much less than other 
high-grade makes. Free catalog, Band Her- 
ald, easy terms. Every inducement. Ama- 
teurs should. use Professional Instruments. 


LYON & HEALY, 29-47 E. Adams St., Chicago 


World’s Largest Music House (192) 


“SCOUT” 


























Automatic 
= 41 Repeating 
Seid Paper Cap Pistol 
Toy Pistol a. 
oat in Toys and 
where, a te 
prepaid post on 
receipt of 25c 
mm stamps. 





Pending 
PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO., Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE ORIGINAL 
NON-LEAKABLE 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


For Christmas 


IVE a Moore’s and you are 
satisfied that your gift is the 
best of its kind and will be used 
daily with constantly increasing 
pleasure. You may buy a more 
expensive present, but none that 
will be valued more than a Moore’s 
Non-leakable fountain pen. 
There’s a Moore to suit every hand. 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 
Every part of every Moore’s is uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 
American Fountain Pen Co., Manufacturers. 
Adams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Agents 
168 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
BETTER POSITION 


AND INCREASED SALARY AS A RESULT OF 
EATING RIGHT FOOD. 





There is not only comfort in eating food that 
nourishes brain and body but sometimes it helps 
a lot in increasing one’s salary. 

A Kans. school teacher tells an interesting 
experience. She says: 

*A bout two years ago I was extremely miserable 
from a nervousness that had been coming on for 
some time. Any sudden noise was actually pain- 
ful to me and my nights were made miserable by 
horrible nightmare. 

“I was losing flesh all the time and at last was 
obliged to give up the school I was teaching and 
go home. 

“Mother put me to bed and sent for the doctor. 
I was so nervous the cotton sheets gave me a chill 
and they put me in woolens. The medicine I took 
did me no apparent good. Finally, a neighbor 
suggested that Grape-Nuts might be good for me 
to eat. I had never heard of this food, but the 
name sounded good so I decided to try it. 

“I began to eat Grape-Nuts and soon found my 
reserve energy growing so that in a short time I 
was filling a better position and drawing a larger 
salary than I had ever done before. 

“As I see little children playing around me and 
enter into their games I wonder if I am the same 
teacher of whom, two years ago, the children 
spoke as ‘ugly old thing.’ 

“Grape-Nuts food with cream has become a 
regular part of my diet, and I have not been sick 
a day in the past two years.’”’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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2900 Pages of Family Reading 


SCRIBNERS 
MAGAZINE 


For 1914 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT’S 


Adventures and Explorations 
in South America 


A Famous Writer’s First 
Long Novel 


The first long novel by an American 
author who for many years has had 
one of the largest audiences among con- 
temporary writers. 


The Story of Atalapha 


By Ernest Thompson Seton 
Another of this favorite author’s poetic 
and yet very true studies of life in the 
open. Illustrated by the Author. 


Breaking into the 
Movies 
By Richard Harding Davis 
Some of the excitement and humor of 
staging a great moving picture play. 


Short Stories 


by Rudyard Kipling, Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Henry van Dyke, Richard Harding 
Davis, Katharine Holland Brown, James 
B. Connolly, Mary R. S. Andrews, Gor- 
don Arthur Smith, Mary Synon, Barry 
Benefield, Abbie Carter Goodloe, and 
many Others.—A remarkable group of 
stories by Katharine Fullerton Gerould, 
author of ‘‘ Vain Oblations,’’ including 
one of the best Ghost Stories of years. 

Subscribers to Youth’s Companion can 
obtain a sample copy of Scribner's Ma - zine 
by enclosing Sc postage to the Publishe 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK 


























The world needs builders and it pays good 
builders well. There is no better time to be- 
gin building than right now. There is no better 
way to learn the principles of construction 
than by actually putting steel together. 


\MECCANO\ 


is a set of brass and nickeled steel building 
materials. With Meccano and the book of de- 
- Bt can bolt together draw-bridges, Fer- 
eels, towers, derricks, steel skeletons 
& buildings, and with a little thought, you 
can design many pieces of machinery got 
‘ood omy = sporting goods dealers 
rry Meccan it if you do not find a set 
there we will ‘diadiy tell yon all about Mec- 
cano and where to get a set. Look it up, write 
today and ask us for the Meccano catal alog 
showing models any boy can build. 


Be sure name Meccano is on Box 
THE a a ng 
17 Church S Albany, N. Y. 


Get nen oe you are interested 
in a box of MECCANO 
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ONLY CHEESES. 


ARY Fairfax, who became in later life the 
famous mathematician, Mrs. Somerville, was 
arather timid child at night. Once, when the house 
was filled with company, and she had to give up her 
own bedchamber, and sleep in an unused room in 
aremote wing, she had a terrifying experience. 


She was awakened in the night by a terrific 
crash, followed by an awful rumbling, rolling 
sound overhead ; tt seemed as if the end of the 
world had come. The room, moreover, was one 
in which the servants had declined to ‘sleep, be- 
cause they believed it to be haunted. 

Ghosts had never been among the things of 
which little Mary was afraid; but in the dark, and 
with those dreadful noises in her ears, she did not 
stop to reason. There was no bell, and she was 
desperate. Springing from her bed, she stumbled 
across the room to a closet where guns, rods, and 
= ane were stored, and seized an iron-shod 
golf-clu 

“T thundered on the bedroom door,” she wrote, 
“until I peenens my father, followed py the whole 
household, to my aid. It proved that in a long 
garret overhead there was a board slung from the 
rafters, upon which cheeses were stored; the rats 

wed through the ropes by which the 
cheeses were suspended, so that the crash and 
rolling were accounted for, and I was scolded for 
making such an uproar.” 

Cheeses stored in the same way in a New Eng- 
land farmhouse once met with the same accident; 
but it was a fortunate one for the household, which 


Tor it was of the three had bec 
‘or it was at the time of the <Millerite delusion.” 

ie her “ascension garment,” and lived 
y rj rire terrified, half-eestatic expectation of the 
approaching end *of the world that greatly exas- 
perated her less imaginative elders. 

Then came the catastrophe. A rat gnawed a 
rope, the hanging shelf fell, and Sweaty large 
cheeses went sonaae. rolling and echoing along 
the attic floor. All three sisters leaped wn od their 
beds, and clun to ether in a common terro 

“Tt is the en the world!” shrieked ‘the Mil- 
lerite sister. 

“Tt is, it is—it must be!” moaned the eldest. 

“You were wise and we were foolish!” sobbed 
the third sister. ‘Forgive us, for we’ re all about 
to die and go to judgment together 

But the end of the world was stil far off; and 
when, in the calm dayli A < the next mornin 
after a night of dread an — they gather 
together their scattered ry and cheeses, the 

y peace was restored. All *nad been eq y 
scared and equally mistaken. The Millerite sister 
was shocked out of her delusion, and the others 
out of their superiority. 


* ¢ 


THE COURTESIES OF WAR. 

HEN the Boers advanced on Ladysmith in 

the Transvaal War, the late Melton Prior 

was one of the twenty newspaper correspondents 

who threw in their lot with the English army, 

instead of making the hurried retreat that was 

still possible. In his book, “Campaigns of a War 

Correspondent,” he tells many interesting inci- 
dents of the siege. 

The enem 





ded in placing thirty-two guns 
on the heights above the town, and kept up such 
an incessant fire that the troo - os civilians were 
soon engaged in digging bom oof shelters. In 
a short time they lounel to distinguish the differ- 
ent Boer guns by their sound, and gave them 
amusing names. Three of the large ones they 
called “Long Tom,” “Puffing Billy,” and “Weary 
Willie.” hen there was “Silent Susan,” so 
named because the bursting of a shell was the 
first warning we got that it been fired. “Bloody 
Mary,” as you may suppose, was looked upon as a 
beast of a gun. 

In spite of the havoc that these cannon worked, 
the soldiers soon grew accustomed to the shelling. 
One day the 2d Gordon Highlanders were playing 
football, when a shell plumped in among them. 
Fortunstel N no one was hit, and they went on 

pent, he Boers were so interested, appar. 

pane at the ve up firing, and actuall | hms 
e edge oft e hills. Vy! the game. Then, 
when it was all over, the firing started afresh. 

But this was not the ealy courtesy the enemy 
showed. On Christmas day they saluted the o heey py 
morn by salvos of shells. The first two thai 
into the camps of the Carbineers and the Impe: + 
Light Horse did not burst. When the cnelie w were 
& ed up, it was found that wooden plugs had 

en ae in a of the fuses, and inside the 
shells were ym uddings. On the outside were 
the words, “‘With the Compliments of the Season.” 
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NEWSBOYS ON HORSEBACK. 


OST American newsboys think themselves 

well off if they own a good suit of clothes; 
but in the Uruguayan capital of Montevideo there 
are over fifty newsboys who own horses, and 
peddle their papers on horseback. 


Montevideo has three hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, but it spreads over more territory than an 
American city of the same population; there are 
nots tenement-houses, and there are several 
large parks. 

Like Americans, the Uruguayans want their 
evening paper as soon as possible after it —- 
from the press. The horseback newsboys pupply 
this demand with astonishing rapidity. 
yoy beph of the leading evening journals, is issued 
at five o’clock. About twenty minutes before, — 
hour the newsboys, mostly young men 

eighteen to twenty-five years of age, gather in “the 
street in front of the newspaper office. When the 
papers are brought out, a clerk hands a bundle to 
each, and away he starts at a full gallop. All 
the business in = Lo... of the town is done by 
ordinary ‘‘foot ay e horsemen race 
away to their “beats” in the suburbs, shouting with 
all, 1eir might: 

La Razén! La Razén!” 

ha customer who wishes to buy a paper steps 4 
the sidewalk, and holds out his arm. The hors 
knows the signal, and pulls up so short that it is 4 
wonder the rider is not catapulted over his head. 

So efficient is this system of equestrian news- 
boys that a dweller in the outskirts of Montevideo 
gets his evening paper almost as soon as the man 
who lives in the very heart of the city. 


*® © 


READY FOR CONVERSATION. 


ges Bertha was invited out to dinner with 
her father and mother. Before she went, says 
Lippincott’s Magazine, her parents made her un- 
derstand that she must not speak unless spoken 
to. All went smoothly at first, but when, after 
some time, no notice was taken of her, Bertha 
began to get uneasy. 

Finally, the hostess, seeing that something was 
wrong, asked her what she would like next. 


“T should like to have you begin to ask me ques- 
tions,” was the polite reply. 


The greatest repertoire 
of music in all the world 








This book of Victor Records will give 
you a clear and definite understanding of exactly 
what the Victor or Victrola will bring to you. 


It will place before you simply and convincingly the title of very 
nearly every musical composition you ever heard of. 
you to an easy familiarity with all the great composers. 
before you definite and positive knowledge as to the exact music in the 
repertoire of the world’s greatest artists. 


It will make clear to you just 


It will help 
It will place 





how easily all the music of all the world can become an interesting and 
helpful part of your every-day life in your own home. 


Music is the only universal language. 
one—the French, the German, the Russian, the Italian, the Englishman 
are all capable of enjoying exactly the same music. 
however, varies; but with a Victor and its vast repertoire of music, which 
is the nearest approach to all the music of all the world, every 


musical longing is satisfied. 


This book of Victor Records costs us more than $100,000 
every year, but we will gladly give you a copy free. 


Victor dealer, or write to us. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Pe EE CT 


Ask any 


It is understood by every- 


Individual taste 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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“wail to Mount Bird 
Mail to MOU $ 
Animals, game heads, fishes, tan skins, 
etc. Bea oy —— 
— den or office. Bia prot its in 
. Easily, quick Piet 
pS es low, success guaranteed. Write 
today Sree catalog and Taxidermy 


idermy, 4049 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


TAMMER 





Trial lesson with good advice, xplaining my — methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. arded Gol edai at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest em School in the world. 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich. 








& Coaster ir rak ake Rear wheels, lamps, 
aa and sundries Aalf usual prices. 
ite everywhere are coining —' sell- 
Hoag? res and sundries. W. 


te toda 
YCLE CO., Dept. C-50, CHICAGO 











only pen 
injury. will hot ot slip off the shoulders. 
Ask your dealer for them, 50c. and 75c. a pair. 
If dealer cannot supply you, enclose price to factory. 
SIDNEY SUSPENDER 


The Invention of the Age. 
The most comfortable ae ever worn, no rubber 
or leather to rot. e e 
Soctny a —- any a pairs of elastic suspe: 






BALL BEARING 
SPRING 


icity of the Ball Bearin 
ders that can be cleansed without 


The Best Known Boy 
Hi in America 
A pectal Wings evening, eric wae. | He Happy Daisy a 





COMPANY, B2, Attleboro, Mass. 










Every boy wants a gun. Give 
him a Daisy for Christmas and 


watch that smile of real joy. 


‘Daisy Special” 1000 shots, $2.50 
Other"Daisy” Models, 50c to $2.00 


At All Dealers 
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also of new Parlor Games. A’ , & C. C. E. OO., York, Pa. 





Xmas Post Cards at Wholesale Prices 


ents: 
elvet.— Velvet flowers, 
embossed, hand-colored 
each in envelope beautiful 
cards never sold for less 
than 5e. each, our price, 
3c. each, ‘ 
Imported. — Extra fine 
imported post cards, em- 
bossed, usually sold for 
double our price, big assort- 
ment of beautiful designs. 
25 or more, 1 cent each. 
Domestic.— Finest cards 





gant onan gy em bosse 


x | same prices. 
Agents can sell our cards at double our prices. 
Money back if not entirely satisfactory. Pupils can sell 
to schoolmates and others and earn spending money. 
JOHN WILCOX, 6 Main Street, Milford, N.Y. 





Building Muscle and 
Health For Children 
Plenty to eat—lots of fresh air and 


exercise—and when they come in from play, 
a cup of bouillon made with Armour's Bouillon Cubes 





to Buard against those aft e er ngs 
Just the thing to stave off hunger until dinner time. 
» beef (or chicken) flavor, 





1 an 
with the seasoning already a 
Best drink for grown-ups, too. Splendid as a 
.”’ and there’s no reaction. Easy to make, day 
or night—a cube toacup. All Grocers and Druggists. 


Best. chee dren elt Cea Citecge 


[A lrmours [BB Jouillon Gibes 








Christmas 


“ Hey there, fellows, 
it's a KING!” 


HAT’S the way 40w’// shout, 
if you get this King Air-Rifle 
for Christmas. 

It’s a rooo-Shot Repeater, with 
the famous King lever-action—a 
strong and accurate shooter with 
nickeled steel] barrel, black walnut 
stock and fine sights. It’s about as 
fine a present as a boy could have. 

If you're not old enough for a 1000-shot 


remember that there are several other KING 
pepeekere. In fact, there’s a King Air-Rifle 


aay A boy. 
Write for free booklet ‘‘The Story of the Air 
Rifle.’’ It tells how the first air-rifi 


y Spor |ware an 
Stores. Always look for the name ‘‘King’’ on 
side-plate or barrel. If not sold in town, 
send us the money and we’ll 
from factory. 


THE MARKHAM AIR-RIFLE CO. 


Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 
Pacific Coast Office: 717 Market St., San Francisco, 
Cal., Phil B. Bekeart Co., Managers. 


d, 
ft nocheap cards. 25 for 15c. 
4 > All post-paid. | 
“< New Year Post Cards 
wires in same three grades at 
















FASHIONABLE COLORS. 


ASHIONS are not yet created in America, 
although American taste frequently modifies 
those that are imported, or rejects entirely modes 
that meet with success in London, Vienna, and 


| Paris. In the field of color, however, America 





has at least named and popularized, if it has not 
originated, certain shades that are identified with 
recent seasons. 

When Colonel Roosevelt was President, we had 


made in this country, ele- | rd _ "an honor of his elder daughter; 


aft’s administration, “Helen pink 
succeeded it. It remains to be seen whether the 
merchants will seize the obvious opportunity 
afforded by President Wilson’s family to advertise 
a trio of new shades named respectively Eleanor, 
Margaret, and Jessie. 

Colors, plaids and combinations have often borne 
proper names in the past—oftenest, although by no 
means always, those of royalties, conquerors, or 
stage favorites. Others have been named for 
triumphs or battles—as, for example, those two 
equally unattractive shades of purplish red, one 
familiar, and the other almost forgotten, magenta 
and solferino. Others, and the greater number, 
have been named from some fancied resemblance, 
simple and obvious—as in cornflower blue, rose 
pink, aaa gray OF elaborate and far-fetched. 
An old French k of fashions reveals an amu- 
sing list of tong Socmoteen hues, once as familiar on 
the tongues of old-time beaux and belles as the 
cerise, taupe, heliotrope, or oyster-white of to-day. 

Here are a few of them: green of the Oreads 
triumph of Aspasia, drooping Poppy. robe 0 
Venus, bridal blush, canary’s tail, flying chaff, 
merry hunter, innocent infant, dolphin about to 
die, thunder-cioud, caterpillar brown, fading-ho 
gray, penitent-hermit drab, captain’s glory, dis- 
solving pearl, Cupid’s feather, rose of Eden, beau- 
tiful savage, ambushed wild beast, bubbles on 
wine, phoenix-wing red, Cinderella russet, smiling- 
morn pink, dream of the beloved one blue, hair of 
the Furies green, and a dingy yellow-brown, or 
— color, which was known as weary-traveler’s 


oe. 

An extremely popular color, often named in 
bequests, inventories, or advertisements of fabrics 
and costumes, both in Europe and colonial Amer- 
ica,. was i a kind of soft drab. Puce, when 
translated from the French, is simply flea. The 
accidental intrusion and ignominious discovery 
of a flea upon the robe of a very great lady at a 
court ball in Paris led,—not to a poem, as did the 
pes upon a Scotchwoman’s bonnet of a like 
ony insect immortalized by Burns,—but to such 
a brilliant interchange of wit and raillery amon 
the fair dames and gallants, that the inciden 
became everywhere ked of, the jests every- 
where repeated, the flea the hero of the hour, and 
flea-color the very latest style. 


* © 


A JEKYLL AND HYDE OF REPTILES. 


ERSONS of only ordinary powers of observa- 

tion know that tadpoles become frogs. This 
process of transformation is one of the most inter- 
esting of the many curious things that go on about 
usevery day. The case of the tadpole and frog is 
mentioned that the reader may more easily under- 
stand a reptile that is found in southern California 
and Mexico. 


Perhaps you have sometimes turned over a 
mossy stone or a rotting log in the damp woods 
and exposed a small, sluggish, lizard-like reptile 
that is called a pate 'y. This mud-pu y is 
one of the New World relatives of the Old World 

ders; there are no true salamanders in 
the New World. 

There are, however, several varieties of sala- 
mandrine reptiles in North America, all of them 
perfectly harmless. One in particular lives in the 
desert regions of the Southwest; the Mexicans 
call it the axolotl. It is, perhaps, the most curi- 
ous of all reptiles. It isa light gray or pure white, 
translucent reptile about seven inches in length. 
It lives in lakes and ponds, breathes through gills 
just_ back of the front legs, has a long tail and 
caudal fins, above and below, that extend its entire 
length, and four stout legs, with which it creeps 
about the bottom of the pond. 

In. the region where these reptiles live, > 3 
continued droughts are common. Then the ponds 
and lakes dry up. As the water falls evaporation 
begins. Instinct warns the axolotl that there will 
shortly be no water, and he makes preparation 
for a terrestrial life. The gills disappear, and he 
comes to the surface for air just as a tadpole does 
when he is about to become a frog. As the water 
grows shallower, the axolotl loses a portion of his 
tail, sheds his caudal fins, changes from white to 
brown with gray spots, and when the water is 
quite gone, takes to the sand-hills and becomes a 
spotted salamander! 

The most remarkable thing about it all is that 
when the water-supply is not exhausted, he lives 
his entire life as an axolotl, and never tries to 
become a tied salamander. By experimenta- 
tion, an axolotl has been made to undergo almost 
complete transformation, and then has been 
turned back into an axolotl again. 


* © 


ANSWERING LITERALLY. 


N one of the Brooklyn courts a recent case, re- 
ported in the Times of that city, required the 
testimony of a young German immigrant. 


Now, Britzmann,” said the lawyer for the 
plaintiff, “what do you do?” 
pe vos: a yo. seamed ee nines. 
‘Iam not inquiring as our health. I want 
to know what you do” 
“Vork!” 
“Where do you work ?” continued the counsel. 
“In a vactory.” 
“What kind of factory ?” 
“It vos a bretty big vactory.” 
“Your honor,” said the lawyer, turning to the 
* S$ on we’ll need an interpreter.” 
to the witness again. 





“N Britzmann, what do you make in the 


Ow, 
factory” he asked. 
“You vant to know vot I make in der vactory?”’ 
“Exactly! Tell us what you make.” 
The the lkarpreler got a ch 
en the reter got a chance to hi: 
daily bread. - ’ en 
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A MATTER OF SHADES. 


HE biting quality of the wit of Douglas Jer- 
rold, dramatist and man of letters, may have 
justified his reputation for bitterness; but itis only 
fair to say that in many cases the characters of 
the victims of his wit gave ground for his severity 
toward them. In “A Book of Famous Wits,” 
Mr. Walter Jerrold tells of one such case. 
Jerrold was Griving ome. day with a friend, an 


incorrigible spéndth he new turnout was a 
fresh evidence to Jerrold of the fellow’s reckless 


extravagance. 
“Well,” said the friend, when they had driven 
some distance, ‘“‘what do you think of my grays?’ 
“To tell you the truth,” Jerrold replied, “I was 
just thinking of your duns.” 
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Kodak Christmas Enlargements 8x10 25 cts. 


Kodak Send 10c. and any size roll of fi 
will develop same and furnish 6 beautiful prints. Fine work. 
Prompt se: Roanoke, Va. 
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makes a greatly appreciated pres- 
ent to every single or married 
woman, and many a man, because 
every user of it finds it quickly 
beats and mixes all liquids in the 
best ble mahner. Entirely 
different from and, far superior to, 
any other beater or mixer. 
will send the q 
7c. and the P 
S —— parce’ 2 
an guarantee its safe arrival, and 
that it will prove absolutely satis- 
factory in every respect. 
Agents make big money 
selling Roberts Mixers, as they are wanted 
as soon as seen. Write for special low 
rates in quantities. 

DORSEY MFG. CO. 








MERRELL-SOULE 


NONE 
SUCH 


Put the Eat in 


MINCEMEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO 


None Such Pie 
naivsotase Has Been a Household 
| Word for 30 Years 
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' The top notch in skate-making. The boy cannot 
A Great Present. outgrow Conron Skates. They grow with him, and 


will fit his father also. They are both racers and hockey skates in one. 
able to any size—made rigid by cut-threaded bolts. The Conron runners are the 
hardest and toughest runners on the market. Hand-Tempered Edges with backs 
soft and tough to prevent breaking. Finely nickeled and buffed. Each skate has 
both narrow and wide outside sole plate clamp. 
inches over all. A pair of Conron Skates will supply a family. 


2 If dealers’, 
$3.50 per pair. aes S565 Wer T Mocs Ree ede Cee 


' ONE SIZE FITS ALL 
Adjust- 


e runners are 133 








Send for Descriptive Circular. (A Ls 
THOS. CONRON gf 

HARDWARE CO. 
Danville, Illinois. 
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LADDIE 
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BOSTON HERALD: It is good, thank Heaven, to read a novel 
like ** Laddie,”’ full to the brim of each page with honest humor 
and tender beauty. 

CHICAGO JOURNAL: “Laddie,”” by Gene Stratton-Porter, is 
one of the advance guard of a type of novel-writing new in this 
country. Itis a tale which has a suggestion of Dickens and a 
decided flavor of Mark Twain, besides an original tan of its own. 
The quaint humor and the sound knowledge of country life com- 
bine to make ** Laddie " one of the very best of the new books. 
BOSTON GLOBE: Not only has the author never written a 
better one, but few better books have been written in the last, 
few years. 


nitno . Porter's 
€ millions of readers who: 
wed her former books, 
uri of the Limberlost,” and 
, Will all want to read this 

» “Laddie” is a story of the home 
Indiana family, in which any one 













# would be proud to claim membership. The 

ve story of Laddie and Pamela Pryor, the court- 
ship of Laddie’s two sisters, the pranks of Leon, and the 
Pryor Family mystery, which remains a mystery until the 
very end of the story, form a tale the interest of which holds until the last 
word of the 602d page. The book is beautifully bound in blue, with four 
full-page illustrations in colors,and decorated front pages and cover linings. 


VAT THEY SAY saionmnomnnnmans 


SAN FRANCISCO ARGONAUT: Gene Stratton-Porter’s 
latest novel should rank high among the distinctive American 
stories of to-day. Any one of at least,six of her characters 
would give distinction to a story, and when we have reached 
the last page we feel that we have gained a fresh insight into 
the goodness of human nature. 


N. Y. SUN: The reader will like thoroughly the steady big 
brother, likewise the mischievous younger one and several of 
the neighboring women. They are all alive. The book is 
sentimental, but it is sound, clean sentiment, expressed where 
most people only feel it, whether between the lovers, or the 
parents and children, or where it touches on religion. 





How To Get Your Copy Free 


Send us any time before 


New Year’s day one new 


subscription for The Youth’s Companion, with $2.00 to 
pay for-it, and we will present you with a copy of 
Mrs, Porter’s latest and best story—“Laddie,” sending 
the book to you post-paid. This book cannot be pur- 


chased anywhere for less 


Our Offer is made ONLY TO OUR 
getting NEW subscriptions. New su 


than $1.35 net. 


PRESENT subscribers to pay them for 
bscriptions already sent us cannot count. 





THE CHRISTMAS SEASON is a most appropriate time to introduce The Youth’s Companion 
into a new home, See that one new subscription js added to our list, and you will be rewarded 
with a copy of the regular $1.35 edition of “Laddie,” as explained. 


SEND ORDERS AND MAKE REMITTANCES PAYABLE TO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Delicious 
Plum 
Pudding 
ngone Can Fal 


5 pudding made with 
Crisco is delicious and 
wholesome, even when 
served cold. 

Suet pudding must be 
eaten “piping hot’’ to taste 
best, because suet is a hard 
fat, requiring great heat to 
become thoroughly melted. 
It hardens when cold, and 
so is unpalatable and hard 
to digest. 

But Crisco Plum Pudding 
may be served cold or hot 
with cold or hot sauce. It 
remains fresh indefinitely. 
Clip this recipe and pin on 
the kitchen wall for further 


reference. 


RISCO 


ing -For Shorteni 
Lor tring foe Making. 


English Plum Pudding 


1 cupful bread crumbs 

1 cupful flour 

brown sugar 
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By Marion Harris Neil, Cookery 
Editor, Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Gives 250 original recipes, is 
attractively illustrated. It tells 
the interesting story of Crisco’s 
discovery and manufacture. It 
is free. There is also a quality 
edition of this book containing 
a total of 615 Neil Recipes and 
a Calendar of Dinners — 365 
menus of original and tasty 
meals. This book is bound in 
blue and gold cloth and is sent 
for five 2-cent stamps. In writing 
for either, address Dept. G12, 
The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A “YAMFIBYUS” ALLIGATOR. 


N experience that must have had its laughable 

as well as dangerous side is related by Mr. C. 

F. Lovell in the Outer’s Book. While cruising in a 

launch on a Florida creek, he shot a large alli- 

gator and, with the help of his negro boy, Cuff, 

dragged it into the skiff they were using as a 
tender. 


The great creature quivered once or twice, then 
stiffened out, and apparently died. Cuff was on 
the point of picking up the oars to row back to the 
launch, which was drifting near by, when the alli- 
gator came to life again as suddenly as if he had 
received an electric shock, and, raising himself on 
his feet, rushed toward the negro. Cuff gave one 
look, and with a mighty how! leaped out of the 
boat, and swam toward the launch. 

I was sitting in the stern of the skiff, and had 
only time to grab an oar, when the creature saw 
me, and, with open mouth, scrambled over the seats 
toward where I stood. By the time I could brace 
myself, he was close upon me, and with a quick 
but fervent prayer for strength, 1 plunged the 
blade of the oar right into the alligator’s open 
mouth. Then cor lively wrestling-match. 

I had a good srong white-ash oar; but the way 
he kept swallowing it was a marvel. Every time 
he jumped toward me it seemed that six or eight 
inches more went out of sight. 1 was fighting mad 
myself, and met every plunge with a counter push. 
He was an ugly-looking brute, and to add to his 
sinister expression, he had a great hole in his head 
where my rifle-bullet had struck. 

I was getting desperate, but I had faith that 
somewhere that oar would fetch up, and then I 
| believed I could hold him off. His nose, however, 
| was getting perilously close to my hands, and the 
way he closed his jaws on the wood inspired me 
with fear lest he might sooner or later get what he 


was fighting for. 
finally ended, for, in his efforts to 


The struggle 
et at me, the alligator fell half’over the side of 
the boat. When he found himself partially in the 


water, he ny = to disgorge the oar and slipped 
off backward from it. ith a mighty splash, he 
sank from sight. 

I was soon aboard the launch. Cuff appeared 
pretty sober. I think he was somewhat ashamed 
that he had abandoned me so unceremoniously. 
Later, as I was mildly teasing him about his uncer- 
emonious retreat, I said: : 

“Well, those ’gators are certainly amphibious, 
aren’t they, Cuff?” 

I do not think that Cuff understood my ques- 
tion very well, for he rolled his eyes up toward 
me, and answered: 

“De 
black boy in a minute.” 


* © 


ATTENDING TO THEIR KNITTING. 


EW England farmers less than a hundred 

years ago found their flocks of sheep one of 
the most valuable assets of the farms. The wool 
they turned over to the “women-folks,”’ who picked 
and cleansed it. Then it was sent to the carding- 
mill, where it was carded and made into rolls. 
In the farmhouse, writes Prof. Galusha Anderson 





| in “When Neighbors Were Neighbors,” these rolls 


were spun into yarn on wheels turned by hand. 


Since most of the wool was white, and only a few 
ure white garments were needed, many of the 
armers’ wives colored their yarn. Then to their 

many accomplishments they added the art of 
weaving. They also knit. nitting was a uni- 
versal art. Every housewife and every girl knit. 

Every self-respecting woman always had her 

knitting at hand. She knit as she talked, knit 
while visiting her neighbors, knit while she sat 
warming herself by the stove or the fireplace, knit 
when she was half-asleep and was waked up by 
dropping a stitch, knit in the morning, knit at 
noon, knit at night. The gentler sex of the whole 
countryside knit, knit; knit stockings for them- 
selves and socks for the “men-folks”; knit white 
ae and gray socks with blue toes, blue 
socks with red toes, and for variety, pied socks or 
ring-streaked and s led. 
ey knit mittens, so comfortable on frosty 
py Hl mittens white, mittens gray, mittens blue 
or blue striped, with white for the boys, and such 
retty red mittens for the dear girls; knit com- 
orters to wrap round the boys’ necks, white and 
blue shawls, tippets and leagin of various hues. 
While a part of the product of the knitting- 
needles was sold, most of it went to home con- 
sumption. 
& ¢ 


LISTENING TO THUNDER. 


IGHTNING is the glare of a prodigious electric 
spark that is turned loose from some place no 
longer strong enough to hold it, and forms a tre- 
mengous blazing are as it leaps from cloud to cloud, 
or from cloud to earth. The little spark of a 
laboratory machine makes a crackling noise, and 
the gigantic one in the sky makes a correspond- 
ingly great one, as it tears through the air, and 
sets up vibrations of tremendous intensity. 


But it is noticeable in a thunder-storm that 
the thunder-claps are of very different loudness 
and quality of sound. The length and strength of 
a thunder-peal, as a meteorologist points out in 
Knowledge, depend mainly on the size of the 
accompanying lightning discharge, but the loud- 
ness and sharpness of the crack that comes before 
the peal depend chiefly on the direction taken by 
the electric current relative to the hearer. 

The first crack, or rending noise, comes from 
the flash itself; the peal that follows consists of 
echoes from the clouds or from mountainsides 
when hills are near. Furthermore, the noise of 
the actual flash comes to us from all along the 
i path; we hear first that at the begin- 
ning of the flash, and later the noise made toward 
the end of its path. When this is short, and we 
are so situated with reference to it that the whole 
report reaches our ears almost simultaneously, 
say in a quarter of a second, it sounds like one 
terrific thump or crash. But if the electric are is 
long, and the noise takes two or three seconds to 
reach us completely, it translates itself into a long, 
tearing roar. Thus you may judge of the char- 
acter of a lightning flash from its own report of 
proceedings. 

*® 


OVERPRAISING THE CLAN McCROBE. 


STMASTER-GENERAL Burleson tells of an 

old Scotchman who was listening to former 
Secretary Wilson’s lecture on the activity of 
microbes. The Secretary of Agriculture said, 
“There are microbes in the cabbage, and mi- 
crobes in the wheat, and microbes in everything 
that grows.” 

The old Scotchman paid strict attention to the 
lecture. 

When he left the hall, one of his friends asked 
him how he liked the lecture. 

“TI don’t see why the Secretary of Agriculture 
should put so much stress on what the McCrobes 
done,” he said. “They’ve done no more than the 
MeGregors or the McPhersons, and there lives no 





such clan as the Campbells, anyway.” 
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Want to go to College? Sivesrs, ‘uly pre. 


edi Law, ering, Pharmacy schools and Civil 
} Ly] rite for information regarding our 
“New Plan” Residential and Cor d courses. 
Brooks Classical School, Dept. Y.C., Schiller Bldg., Chicago. 


CLASS PINS 











FACTORY TO 
For College, School or Society 
Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon re- 
quest. Special offer, either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. ’ 


each; S& 
$3.00 doz. ; SILVER PLATE, 15c each; $1.50 doz. S 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 256 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





















OU never need 
apologize for a 
Minute Gelatine des- 
sert. It is fit forany 
occasion and always 
delights every guest. 
Quickly prepared, 
wholesome, deli- 
cious. Try it once 


often. 





Minute 
Gelatine 


35 recipes for its use in Minuteman 
Cook Book sent with 


SAMPLE FREE 


Enough to make one pint if you 
send your grocer’s name. 


, MINUTE 
vy TAPIOCA CO. 
Pam 513 W.Main St. 
Orange, Mass. 


Everybody 
Ltkes It. 


and you will want it | 





Play Billiards | 


at Home—the Cost is Trifling 


A few cents a day will soon make you the 
owner of a handsome Burrowes Table. You 
can play on the Table while paying for it. 
NO SPECIAL ROOM IS NEEDED. Burrowes 
Tables can be mounted on dining or library table or on 


their own legs or folding stand. ut up or taken down 
in a minute. Sizes range up to 442 x9 feet (standard). 





Terms are very easy—§i or 


upon 


more down ap 
), and 


size and style selectec 


a small amount each month 
Prices from $15 up 4 
CUES, BALLS, Etc.,FREE 


BURROWE 
Billiard and Pool Tables 


are splendidly made and correct in every detail. The 
most expert p brs calling for skill of the highest order, can 
be executed with the utmost precision. Some of the lead- 
ing professionals use B ables for home practice. 


On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play on 

it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit. This ensures you a free trial. 
Write today or mail this coupon 

_——<— a a a a a a oo 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 57 Center Street, Portland, Me. 








| Please send catalog of Billiard Table offers. I 
l 1 
, Address.................... ihentiiibeiiacimmibien , 
i. pasetbimeybisnhesapiptessmnsisnbcersnascnodonaneniniiciaen | 





Worried About Baby ? 
Get Holstein Cow’s Milk 


How seldom the breast-fed baby causes any 
serious anxiety! But when it's necessary to find a 
substitute for Nature’s food, trouble usually begins. 

You can avoid all the worry and anxiety that 
usually accompany the use of cow's milk, if you 
will take care to use Holstein milk, the very nearest 
thing to breast milk. 

In Holstein milk, as in breast milk, there is only 
a moderate amount of cream (or butterfat), and it 
is in the form of small even globules that yield 
quickly to the action of the digestive fluids. The 
curds formed from Holstein milk are small, soft, 
flaky, and easy to digest. 

In common milk the average fat globule is twice 
the size of those found in Holstein milk, and the 
curds formed are coarse, heavy, and likely to cling 
together in a solid mass. 

You can easily see how much more suitable for 
infant feeding Holstein milk is, and why the great 
specialists agree in recommending it. 

Holstein milk costs no more than ordinary milk. 
If you have any difficulty in securing it, write us. 

Send for our free booklet, "The Story of Holstein 
Milk.” 





HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
16 Y American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont. 















NewBand Catalog 


Your name and 
Sent Free (75 7275°73 
enough. We will send you our big 
new Band Catalog absolutely free. 
250 pages, 788 illustrations, 67 art 
color plates, 2,561 instruments described. 
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The 
One Best 
Holiday 

Gift 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 





E OFFER eight high-grade sytee, prepay all 
freight charges east of Colorado, warrant each 
Machine for ten years, and sell at a very low 
price. How this is accomplished can best be told in 
our new illustrated booklet, which is free to every 
Companion subscriber. To get this information, 
direct a postal card to Perry Mason Company, pub- 
lishers of The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass., 
stating that you will be interested in learning further 
iculars concerning the New Companion Sewing 
achine. Tens of thousands of these Sewing Ma- 
chines are widely distributed all over our country. 
Its success is largely due to the recommendations of 
purchasers. If a New Companion has not been sent 
into your town, ask for our special Introductory Price. 
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Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 

repaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Banad and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or press 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money ~ 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
snows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE TENDENCY TO TAKE COLD. 


HOSE acute inflammations of 

the mucous membrane of the 
nose and throat that we call “colds” 
seem to be the inevitable fate of 
some people as the cold weather 
advances. Their victims often feel 
that that is the case, and unfortu- 
nately they become so resigned to 
their fate that they do not make any effort to 
avoid their old enemy. 

You often hear them say, “I have colds all 
winter, but they never come to anything.” That 
remark shows that people know that colds are to 
be dreaded, not only for themselves, but because 
they do sometimes lead to something worse: to 
pneumonia, for instance, to bronchitis, to chronic 
catarrh, or even to tuberculosis. It betrays, more- 
over, a certain relaxation of moral fiber, for it 
amounts to giving up the fight. That is the worst 
thing that can happen to the victim of the recur- 
rent cold. You should never surrender to the 
habit of ‘‘taking cold.” , 

The habit often yields with surprising sudden- 
ness, for it is quite unable to get the better of 
those who are in really good health. To fight a 
cold after you have caught it is a good thing; you 
ean hardly do less; but it is much better to make 
yourself so formidable that it will not dare to 
attack you. 

In carrying on the battle you may have to form 
a complete set of new habits, and break off many 
cherished old ones. The place to begin is In the 
bedroom at night. if you sleep with your window 
shut, you simply deliver yourself, bound hand and 
foot, to yourenemy. If you open it two or three 
inches, you are a little better off, but not much. 
Insist upon sleeping in the open air as far as pos- 
sible. If there is such a thing as a specific against 
colds, it is to be found in the sleeping-porch or 
the open bedroom. Next to that comes the cold 
sponge bath in the morning. 

If the victim of colds is a young woman who 
wears a heavy fur coat, and thin pumps and silk 
stockings, she is hopeless—she must continue to 
have colds. Winter clothing that does not protect 
the extremities is ridiculous—although it must be 
remembered that the very robust can commit 
follies that spell death to the delicate. One more 
good rule is this—do not feel obliged to kiss every 
friend you meet between November and May. 
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AUNT THIRZA’S CAP. 


LL the Tammerleys admitted 
that Great-Aunt Thirza had an 
admirable and forceful character— 
although she was, they usually 
added, a little difficult. Her grand- 
niece Isabel expressed the feeling 
of the family when she declared 
warmly: 

“Aunt Thirza is an old trump!. She’d shed her 
last drop of blood for any of us. We appreciate 
her, too, if we do growl once in a while. Why, 
there isn’t anything we aren’t glad to-do for her 
—except the things she asks us to.” 

That was exactly the trouble. For any sponta- 
neously volunteered service or attention, Aunt 
Thirza was always grateful. But the things she 
asked any one to do for her, nobody could ever do 
exactly right. Therefore, when Isabel was com- 
missioned to buy her a lace cap, “nice, but simple 
and suitable for every-day afternoon wear,” her 
smile was acquiescent, but anxious. 

The cap she selected was admired, but never- 
theless Aunt Thirza pointed out several reasons 
why it would not do. Isabel exchanged it for her 
twice. At the prospect of a third trip to the lace 
department she balked, and left Marjorie to return 
it, and get the money back. But Marjorie, in turn, 
would not buy another cap at another store; 
she said that was fairly up to Louise, who compro- 
mised on buying the lace to make up herself. 

After three attempts,—of which Aunt Thirza 
declared the first looked positively coquettish, the 
second suggested one of those white hens with 
topknots, and the third had something just a little 
wrong about it somehow, although she could not 
say what,—Louise retired from the field to make 
over the lace into a collar and jabot for her own 
use. Cousin Jane then gallantly entered the 
breach. But Aunt Thirza declined her services. 

“You mean well, Jane, and you are competent 
in the purchase of underwear and serviceable 
outer garments,” she proclaimed, “but for the 
selection of the finer trifles of a lady’s toilet—no, 
Jane, your taste and mine do not agree. I will 
not trouble you uselessly. Perhaps Olivia will 
attend to the matter.” 

Olivia, however, had no time to do more than 
procure samples of lace and patterns of caps, 
before fleeing to the mountains. Aunt Thirza 
then telephoned to Agatha; but Agatha cleverly 














reminded her that Rosina, who was abroad, would 
soon be coming home, and might be asked to bring 
a cap with her; such things were so much more 
tasteful and inexpensive over there. Rosina was 
written to, and on her return triumphantly pro- 
duced the cap. It was exquisite; it was also a 
good bargain; it was undeniably becoming, and it 
called forth a chorus of praise, in which Aunt 
Thirza herself gratefully joined. 

A week later, however, Rosina’s telephone rang, 
and Aunt Thirza’s voice inquired: 

“Are you going down-town to-day? I wonder 
if you could do a little commission forme? It’s a 
cap. That one you brought is so handsome that 
I’ve decided to save it for best—oh, yes, my dear, 
I know it’s simple, but it has such an air—and so 
I'll need another for every day. Nonsense, 
Rosina! You were so successful before, I’m sure 
you'll find the very thing I want without any 
trouble.” 

“But, Aunt Thirza —”’ began Rosina, in dismay. 

“You know just what I like, child; 1 won’t waste 
your time talking,” said the voice, serenely; and 
Aunt Thirza rang off. 

The beautiful best cap lies unworn in a sandal- 
wood box in Aunt Thirza’s upper drawer, and the 
Tammerley girls, in weary relays, are still wres- 
tling with the problem of her second-best. 

“Such a simple commission to execute,” Aunt 
Thirza remarks, incisively, to Cousin Jane, at in- 
tervals. “It really does seem, Jane, that these 
consecutive failures indicate a lamentable incom- 
petence in the rising generation. And the cap I 
am wearing—Jane, it is darned—actually darned!” 
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PAPER ARTILLERY. 


HE extent to which paper to-day takes the 

place of iron and wood and steel in the manu- 
facture of many articles is surprising. The paper 
water-pail is now so well-known that it no longer 
seems unusual; paper wheels for railway-cars 
are common, if less familiar. Tit-Bits describes a 
project for the most remarkable of all uses of 
paper—as a,.substitute for steel in a certain kind 
of cannon. * 


The famous peg works, in Germany, have 
already manufactured some of these paper cannon. 
They are field-pieces designed for the special use 
of infantry. heir caliber is a little less than two 
inches, and they are so light that a soldier can 
easily carry one. The advantages of that facilit 
of transportation are, of course, tremendous. And, 
strange as it may seem, the resistance of these 
paper guns is greater than that of steel field-pieces 
of the same caliber. 

The paper cannon are not intended to supplant 
those made of steel. They are merely for use in 
situations where the movement of heavy field- 
artillery would be impracticable. 


® © 


MAKING THE BEST OF A PEST. 


FARMER in the parish of Maitland, Nova 

Scotia, recently came across a skunk’s nest 
that had three tiny young ones in it. The little 
skunks were only a day or two old, and instead of 
ruthlessly destroying them, the farmer picked 
them up and carried them home. 


The family cat had been raising a litter of four 
kittens, three of whom the farmer had drowned, 
and after a few suspicious sniffs, she consented to 
adopt the little skunks in place of the lost kittens. 
The skunks did not suckle in quite the same wa 
as the kitten, and it was interesting to watc 
Tabby push and box them into position. She soon 
got them in excellent order, and pussy and her 

uaint family afford lots of amusement for the 
children of the neighborhood. The farmer intends 
to make his find the nucleus of a skunk farm, and 
when the success of the fox farms of the maritime 
ona is considered, it appears possible at 
east that he will find the venture profitable. 
— is at present among the most valuable of 

rs. 


* © 


AN EDUCATION FROM A NICKEL. 


YOUNG girl who lived in Mississippi asked 

her brother to give her the money to go to 
college. He told her he could not afford it, and 
tossing her a nickel, added, “Unless you can go 
on that.” 


The plucky girl took the five-cent piece and 
bought some ico, from which she made a bonnet 
that she sold for twenty-five cents. With this 
money she bought more calico, and made more 
bonnets. After she had made several dollars in 
this way, she determined to raise potatoes. She did 
all the work in the field except the plowing. The 
venture was a success, and she had enough money 
to start at school. She did not stop work, how- 
ever, and it is not surprising that a girl of so much 
determination was able to borrow enough money 
to supplement what she made. 

She was graduated with honor from the state 
college for women, attended a medical school, still 
earning all her expenses, got her degree, and is 
now a successful practisin ae in a large 
town in the South; and it a gan witha nickel! 


* © 


A SOURCE OF GLORY. 


LL Scotsmen take pride in their native land, but 

none more than the old gardener of Duddings- 

ton, of whom the New York Tribune tells the 
following story: 


The gardener was showing to a tourist the beau- 
ties of the loch and of the little village. It was 
evening, and as he expatiated on the lovely scene 
and on the glories of his country, the moon rose 
over a hill. 

The old man stopped short in the middle of a 
speech, and gazed at the moon in admiration. 

After a moment he turned to the tourist, and 
said, ““There’s a moon fur ye! I tell ye, mon, 
we’re a grand nation!’’ 


® © 


A STRANGE PIG. 


1V E-YEAR-OLD George had spent the summer 
in the country, where he was much interested 

in a neighbor’s pig and cow. On his return to his 
city home he was asked what he liked in the 
country. 

“T liked Mr. Johnson’s pigs best.” 

a ,How many pigs has Mr. Johnson?” 

‘Two. 

*‘What color are Mr. Johnson’s pigs?” 

“One pig is white.” 

‘*What color is the other pig?” 

“The other pig’s a cow.” 


RED, ROUGH HANDS MADE SOFT 
AND WHITE OFTEN IN A NIGHT 
For red, rough, chapped and bleeding hands, itching, 
burning palms, and painful finger-ends, with shapeless 
nails, a one-night Cuticura treatment works wonders. 
Directions: Soak the hands, on retiring, in hot water 
and Cuticura soap. Dry, anoint with Cuticura oint- 
ment, and wear soft bandages or old, loose gloves 
during the night. Cuticura soap and ointment are 
equally effective in promoting and maintaining the 
purity and beauty of the complexion and hair under 
all conditions. Besides, in purity, delicacy and fra- 
grance, they meet every requirement of the refined 
and fastidious. For liberal sample of Cuticura soap and 
ointment sent free with 32-p. Skin Book, address post- 
card to “Cuticura,” Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. (Ade. 





































Eve ry And all other 
sit boys have fun with 

. acompass. It shows 
Scout you instantly how to 
find your way. The 


“LEEDAWL” JEWELED COMPASS 
W is instructive and entertaining. i 
A fine Christmas present fora 
boy. If your dealer hasn’t it 
we will send you one for $1. _ 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT 

wx Estab. sixty years. World's 


largest mfrs. of thermom- 
eters, barometers, etc. 


Ray 
v 

7 

if : 


aT Street, 
WP ay Rochester, N.Y. 
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Ofall the gifts that 
fit the Christmas day 
—none so timely as - 
the one that provides 
the picture story of 
that day— 


A KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., 7he Kodak City. 


Catalogue free at your 
dealers, or by mail. 














Last week I visited a 
boy scout patrol and 


found fifteen bright-faced earn- 
est lads listening to a talk by 
their scout master. ““Take care 
of your teeth’’ he urged. ““You 
can’t grow up to be strong self- 
reliant men unless you have 
good health, and good teeth 
mean good health. Brush your 
teeth thoroughly twice a day 
and visit your dentist twice a 
year—it is insuring your health 
and happiness when you are 
grown men.’’ 

The Scout Manual puts care 
of the teeth first among the 
things a boy should know if he 


wants good health. And every 
boy should realize that Good Teeth 
—Good Health will take him far 
along the road tosuccess in school, in 
sports, in business and in pleasure. 

The twice-a-day use of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream—the denti- 
frice with the delicious flavor— 
keeps the teeth clean and the 
mouth healthy. 


You too 
should use 


COLGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 











DYCK 


A N ew Collar for Less Than 
the Cost of Laundering 


You can buy a box of 10 Linene collars for 25 cents at the stores or we will 


send you a box by mail for 30 cents in U. S. stamps. Free sample collar 


by mail. You can reverse a Linene collar and wear it both sides for a cost 
of only 1% cents per side. Then throw it away. Try it. State size and style. 


Beautiful Catalogue Free. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Department N, BOSTON, MASS. 
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In Spotless Town they furnish aid that’s suited to the ready Maid. 
The sudden suds from every piece remove the slightest trace of 


grease. 
It means a rest with pans aglow— 
You know the rest 


SAPOLIO 


se 


(1) Sapolio’s rich suds 
quickly clean dirt and grease 
from kitchen utensils and wood 
work. 














(3) Sapolio quickly gives 
tinware and metals a brilliant, 
lasting polish. 


( (4) Sapolio does not 


(2) Sapolio thoroughly roughen the smooth surface of 
scours kitchen knives, forksand tins or kitchen enamel ware. 
spoons—quickly removing the It does not dry or roughen 
dullness and rust. your hands. 


If you value your 
kitchen ware and wish to 


You rub just the amount 
of Sapolio you need ona 


tN or OREAWS SO\g 


damp cloth. Not a par- retain soft hands use 
ticle scatters. Jt cannot SAEC B =) Lio nothing but Sapolio—the 
waste. Pas Au economical cleaner. 





(Silver pone vin band) 


FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


On request, we will mail a Spotless Town less Town characters in color, which cut out to 
Cut-Out for children It consists of the Spotless stand as placed in front of the Town. This makes 
Town background, 8% inches long, and nine Spot- a very attractive miniature town for the playroom. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company Sole Manufacturers New York City 
=3 
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“Have You a Little Fairy’ 
Ae in Your Home?” 













ERRY CHRISTMAS to 
all the little Fairies in all the 
happy house- 
holds in this 
goodly land. 
And Merry 
Christmas 
to all their 
proud parents, from 
the makers of 


FAIRY SOAP 


@ It is the “‘little Fairies” 
of this country, and their 
parents, who have helped 
us to make Fairy Soap so 


popular. 


@ Fairy Soap is always white, 
clean, pure and sweet—the oval, 
floating cake fits the hand—and 
we couldn't make it cost any more 
unless we hid its goodness 
with expensive scents. 
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@ Include Fairy Soap in your a 
good resolutions for the New Year. (i 


FHERK FAIRBANK =n] FALRY 



























Money for 
Early Work 





NE of the most liberal 
Offers ever made by the 
Publishers of The Youth’s 
Companion. 


An inducement to secure and 
send new subscriptions early, 
before the heavy holiday rush 
of subscription work. 


A Purse of Money to be given 
to Companion subscribers as a 
Christmas Present for early work, viz.: Every Companion 
subscriber who between October 23 and December 25, 
1913, sends us at least three new subscriptions, will 
receive not only a Premium for each new subscription, 
but, zz addition, he will also receive a Combination 
Bill and Coin Purse, made of genuine seal leather, with 
a $1.00 bill enclosed. 


A Few 
Hours’ 


Work 


will bring you 
this Purse 

of Money 

and three 

Premiums 


Our Offer 





A PURSE OF QUALITY 


This Bill and Coin Purse is one of the x con- 
venient pocketbooks ever devised. It has a 
pocket for loose coin and also a fold for bill: 
separate from the other, and each fasten 

leather-covered snap buttons. It is made o' 

gen leather, a material used only in the 
best leather goods. By simply taking this et- 

book in your hands, you can tell at once that it is 
of an unusually high quality. This fine Bill and 
Coin Purse, measuring x3 inches when 
closed, is made for us by special contract, and 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. It combines 
—— feature yaa either a lady ora eae 
can desire. In each Purse we will place a Crisp, 
New $1.00 Bill, fresh from Uncle Sam’s treasury. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


































know 
they're strong, 
light 
and with 
runners 


the 


e.: hardest ever. 
The captain says, “All 
our school used Win- 
slow's Hockey Skates 
this year and we have 
won every champion- 





a 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. coN \~: 
Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 


Write for new catalogue No. 23, contain- 











ing rules of leading Hockey Associations. ship game.” 
Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. \ Thirty- three varieties 
Pacific Coast Sales Agency : Phil. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco YW) \ of Hocke Pewee 
Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Long Lene, ES C.; 7 y ther kinds. 
LES ay SRISBAME australe | DUNEDIN, thirty-four other 


AUCKLAND and 


WINSLOW’ 
SKates 


WELLINGTON, New Zesland. 





THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
Dee 
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often caused 


use proves it 


All rights secured 





